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A® HONEST AND CAPABLE MARRIED MAN, 
38, wants position. Experienced in commission, 
grocery,-salesman, or manager. Address No. 69, IN- 
TELLIGENCER Office. 


BoOOK-KEEPER.—EX PERIENCED BUSINESS 
man desires employment. J. C. HANCOCK, 1932 
Girard Ave Avenue. 


El’ JOCUTION—E canitaites 
position in school. 
76, this ) Office. 


teacher desires 
Address No. 


lady 
Best references. 


TAMMERING AND DEFECTIVE SPEECH. 
Experienced lady teacher desires pupils. Best 
references. _ Address No. ‘75 this Office. 


ANTED.—A POSITION AS MOTHER'S 
help, or to assist in the care of a house, by a wo- 
man of experience. Address No. 78, this Office. 


ANTED.—BOARD FOR YOUNG WOMAN IN 
family where there are no other boarders. Ad- 
dress No. 77, this Office. 


ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR ABINGTON 
Friends’ Boarding and Day School. Address 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., Ogontz, Pa. 





R LOW RENT, MAIN PART OF MODERN 

house ; all conveniences; furnished or unfurnished; 
ermanent. Rebecca J. Allen, 328 West Front St., 
Media, Pa. 


HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS A SPECIALTY. 


Eggs $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geiger’s 
Mills, Pa. 


ILLIAM BELT STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

$1.50 per 1,000. Glen Mary $2.00 per 1,000, 
California Privet for hedge, $1.50 to $3.00 per 100. 
Maples, Carolina Poplars, asparagus roots, etc. 
SAMUEL C. DE COU, Moorestown, Burlington Co., 
New Jersey. 





ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, ps itol, and public buildings. ‘erms, 
1.50 a day. ress FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
treet, N. :, Washington, D. Cc. 


URING THE ERECTION OF OUR BUILDING 
The Young Friends’ Association Office 


has been placed in the Library Room at Race St., 
where those wishing information may apply between the 
hours of 1.30 and and on oe from 9 
a.m. to 5 p. m. tion letters to 152 North rsth St. 
ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, 
« Corresponding Secretary. 





736 Spring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


JENNIE S. MARSHALL, 
INSTRUCTOR IN PIANOFORTE, 
1614 Tioga St., Phila. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, N. Thirteenth Street, 4 
Office 07 n7s4 Woodatock ee } Philadelpua, Pa 


Richards ¢ & * Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


CarpENTERS, BuiLpeRs, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Boring, Se. { (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
pson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ “ASSOCIATION. 


A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held in the Lecture Room, 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, on Second-day 
evening, Fourth month roth, at 8 o'clock. 

All are invited. 


PKOGRAM. 
I. Ebb Tide ( Review of ‘‘ The Quakers,’ by 
Frederick Storrs Turner, C hapters XIII. to 
XVII.) ALICE N. ‘TOWNSEND. 


II. Proselyting. MARGARET P. 
ESTHER S. STACKHOUSE, 


HOWARD. 


Secretary. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
.<. {623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Orrices : ( Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepve Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


‘THE PENNHURST, 


Michigan Ave., near the Beach, Atlantic City. 
The house has every convenience, including electric 
elevator, running to level of pavement, steam heat, etc. 
Send for illustrated booklet. JAMES HOOD. 


‘THE PENINGTON, 


Permanent and Transient Boarding 
for Friends. 


215 E. 15th Street, New York City. 
‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren act Tue vear 


Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam heat, electric bells, heated 
sun parlor, home-like and comfortable. 


M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


FOR SALE. 

A very desirable property in Media, at 519 Orange 
street, less than a square from the station. The residence 
contains 14 rooms and a bath-room, is heated by steam, 
and has all modern conveniences. On the rear of prop- 
erty, fronting on South avenue, there are two box stalls 
and other stabling, for several horses or cows, a carriage- 
house, and a cottage for coachman, For a quick, pur- 
chaser, price is $7,500. App remises, or to 

- ’ JOHN f Wik 


Open all the year 


IAMS, Media, Pa. 


A SS - 


Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at } Beg North Second Street. 
Our prices are the lowest, our 


Hanscoms’ * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 

a price catalogue fer comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive 

resorted to. 1311 


oods or methods 
St., Phila. 



















Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





























Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


furnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 
OSEPH S. WALTON, ) ,.. - 
NA W. SPEAKMAN, j 7'7#"cifads. 
Circulars on application. 






George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 


George School, Penna. 











AK GROVE SEMINARY ! 
AND BAILEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding and Day School for both sexes, under the | 
charge of New England Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
Primary Department for children. Commercial Depart- 
ment. Exceptional facilities in Music, Painting, and 
Drawing. Prepares for college. Winter term begins | 
December 6th. Spring term begins March 7th. 


For Catalogue address, 
PRINCIPAL OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 
Vassalboro, 


Maine 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under | 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. d and tuition $150 per school year. New | 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 










New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
lation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 

ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal 


Swarthmore, Pa. 











Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Puprts or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 













ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, rueeaiel. 


Jenkintown, Pa 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 













Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
A Frrenps’ Boarpinc ScHooL For 
Boys anp GiRLs. 






The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation. 










Coilege 
For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 




















A Postar Carp Recetves Prompr ATTENTION. 
° JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 
2103, 2105 CotumBia Avenur, Pura 
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Ask your doctor about soaps, soaps containing alkali 


and soaps made of pure vegetable oils. Physicians and 
trained nurses recommend Ivory Soap because it con- 
tains nothing but pure soap. There’s no alkali in Ivory 
Soap, it is a thorough cleanser, and is the standard of 
soap excellence, 99%. per cent pure. 


IT FLOATS. 


Copyricht 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co. Cincinnatl 








Second Edition Now Ready. 


THE BRANDYWINE 


By JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 
Illustrated by Robert Shaw. 


Paper covers, 50 cents. Stiff covers, 75 cents. 
For sale at Friends’ Book Association, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier s, Wanamaker's ; or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price mailed to Box 51, West 
Chester, Pa. 

A few remaining copies of ‘‘ The Old-Fashioned cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail 
Garden,” by same author, for sale at above addresses. at these prices. 

Price, 80 cents. oe ___ | FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION 
Limited, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. ois Midian: Ont: 


We will continue the manufacture of Custom | — 
Shoes and carry a Select Stock of our own relia- 
ble work. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


(SEcoND FLOooR.) 





THE VIEWS OF FRIENDs. 
Tracts and Leaflets for Circulation. 


Quakerism : Its Bevrers AND Messaces. By William 
Edward Turner (Editor of the British Friend). 4° 
pp. 10 cents. 5 copies, 40 cents. By mail at these 
prices. 


Tue Meetinc ror Worsutr. By Howard M. Jenkins 
Small pamphlet. 12 pp. Single copies, 2 cents; 50 
copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 
prices. 


Rewicious Views oF Frienps. By Howard M. Jen 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 PP. 2 










GEO. C. NEWMAN 
806 MARKET Sr. 


Fine Arts 


Mirrors, Pictures, 





45 N. 13th Street. 


TYPEWRITERS | 


REBUILT nearly equal to new | 


Fully guaranteed. Prices 50 per cent. to 75 | 
per cent. below list. Catalogue free. 


Philadelphia Typewriters Exchange, 
135 S. Sth Street, Philada. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XIV. 

Love keeps out of all strife, and is of God. It 
never fails, but keeps the mind above all outward things 
and strife about them. It overcomes evil, and casts out | 
false fears. It ts of God, and unites the hearis of all 


his people together. GEORGE Fox. 


From his letter, written in Third month, 1689, a few 


THE HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 


THERE is an unseen cord which binds 
The whole wide world together ; 

Through every human life it winds, 
This one mysterious tether. 

It links all races and all lands 
Throughout their span allotted : 

And death alone unties the strands 
Which God himself has knotted. 


However humble be your lot, 
Howe'er your hands are fettered, 

You cannot think a noble thought 
But all the world is bettered. 

With every impulse, deed, or word, 
Wherein love blends with duty, 

A message speeds along the cord 
That gives the earth more beauty. 





Your unkind thought, your selfish deed, 
Is felt in farthest places ; 
There are no solitudes where greed 
And wrong can hide their faces. 
There are no separate lives: the chain, 
Too subtle for our seeing, 
Unites us all upon the plane 
Of universal being.—£//a Wheeler Wilcox. 


MEXICO, TO-DAY.’ 
TuouGu for many hundreds of miles the republic of 
Mexico adjoins the republic of the United States, it 
may confidently be said that Mexico is a country 
about which most Americans are either not informed 
at all or are seriously misinformed. The volume now | 
under notice is therefore one which ought to be of 


great use. For it presents, in an attractive and inter- 
esting manner, an array of facts about Mexico which 
its neighbors northward need to know, in order to 
relieve their present ignorance. 

We are apt to suppose that European civilization 
began in America with the advent of Englishmen on 
our middle Atlantic coast, early in the seventeenth 
century. This is a serious error. The Spanish pio- 
neers were in Mexico almost a century earlier. Vera 
Cruz, “the first [European] town on the American 
continent,” was founded by Cortez in 1519, eighty- 





PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 8, 1899. 


| furwer entered Cape Cod Bay. 





‘« The Awakening of a Nation. Mexicoof To-day.”’ By Charles 
F Lummis, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1899. 


Volume LVI. 
Number 14. 


| eight years before the English came up the James 


river, and a hundred years plus one before the May- 
Philadelphia is ridicu- 
lously juvenile, founded in 1681, beside a dozen 
Mexican towns and cities, founded by Cortez and his 
companions, a century before the time when William 
Penn’s father was born. 

We must not only keep facts like these in mind, 
but some others as well. In the City of Mexico, 
(founded 1521), were “the cradles of printing, educa- 
tion, art, and organized charity in the New World,” 
says our author. It had the first printing-press in 
America, set up there in 1536. None reached the 
English colonies until 1638. The first New World 
attempt at a newspaper was one begun at the City of 
Mexico in 1693, the Mercurio Volante, (Flying Mer- 
cury). But not only this: “the first American 
schools, colleges, museums, hospitals, asylums,— 
even schools and training schools for Indians, and 
even hospitals for Indians and negroes,’’—belong to 
the same city. It had, in 1803, being then a place 


| of about 140,000 people, an aggregate of 1,100 beds 


in its hospitals, and Lummis remarks that “‘ certainly 


| no city of ours approaches that proportion to-day.” 


A great new hospital, on the ‘‘detached”’ plan, with 
thirty-five buildings, fifty feet apart, to cost $800,000, 


| is now building, and a model penitentiary, on the 
| Croffton system, has lately been completed, at a cost 
of two millions. 


Lummis doubts if it has its equal 
anywhere in the United States. (There is not, it may 


| be mentioned, any death penalty in Mexico, except 
| for offenses concerning the army and “ brigands,”’ 


and “‘irons”’ on prisoners are not allowed.) 
Humboldt pronounced the City of Mexico, when 
he saw it in his famous visit, at the beginning of the 


| present century, “‘ the handsomest capital in America,” 


and no doubt the praise was deserved; Washington 
has since then risen out of its beginnings. But the 
most wonderful thing about the Mexican capital, so 
far as human effort is concerned, is its great drainage 
system. It must be remembered that the city, though 
on top of a mountain plateau, is built in a sink, out 
of which there is no natural drainage. As early as 
1607 a great cutting through the elevated “ cordon 
which rims this fertile bowl’? was begun by the 
Spanish engineers, and resulted in the ¢aga or notch 
of Nochistongo, which drained northerly into a stream, 
and is twelve miles long, with an average depth of 
about 180 feet and an average width of about three 
hundred. (The railroad from the north enters the 
city through this cutting.) But in our own day, an 
entirely new drainage canal has been cut, and it is 
“the greatest in the world.”’ As remarkable as its 
dimensions and its construction is the fact that the 
engineer who devised it, Luis Espinosa, is a Mexican 
of humble birth, and of few early advantages, and— 
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please note—“ largely Indian by blood.” Hle took 
hold of the work in 1879, and it was completed in 
1898. ‘Through years of discouragement, wherein 
he sometimes lacked not only money for his army of 
laborers, but food for his family, the mute brown 
engineer held his way, like the man he is; and the 
end has crowned his work.’’ It cost eighteen millions 
of dollars, ‘and has been completed without fatal- 
ities.” It is one of the engineering wonders of the 
world. 

The republic of Mexico really began its railway 
system since our civil war. It has now about forty 
railroads, with nearly seven thousand miles of track. 
The main line, the Mexican Central, connecting with 
the United States, and running from El Paso, on the 
Rio Grande river, south to the City of Mexico, was 
opened in 1884. There are many telegraph lines, 
and “ with the cheapest tariffs in America.” The 
school system has been greatly extended and im- 
proved in the last twenty years. In 1896, the central 
government took direct charge of the subject. ‘“‘ There 
is now in Mexico,” says C. F. Lummis, “no hamlet 
of one hundred Indians, I believe, which has not its 
free public school.” As to internal peace and good 
order, a marvelous change has been effected. ‘‘ Ban- 
dits”’ and “brigands’’ have disappeared, the roads 
are safe, the peaceable traveler and the quiet citizen 
are fully protected. The means by which this great 
reform has been effected were partly penal, partly 
persuasive. Evil doers were checked by the “ strong 
hand,” and then were given better work to do. 

These statements may serve, perhaps, to correct 
some of our crude conceptions in relation to our Mex- 
ican neighbors. But the volume under notice con- 
tains many others of equal significance. C. F. Lummis 
laments that they are so little known, apparently so 
little cared for, and remarks as to intelligent and sym- 
pathetic writers on Mexico that there has been only 
one Humboldt, one Bandelier, one Janvier—this last 
being a reference to Thomas A. Janvier, formerly of 
this city, a well-known /¢terateur, who has located a 
number of striking stories in the Mexican field. One 
class of facts relating to the Mexican people we may 
referto here. The vigor, endurance, and industry of 
the native race are probably underestimated. Hum- 
boldt found the Indian ¢enateros in the silver mines he 
visited “ carrying for six hours a weight ranging from 
225 to 350 pounds on their backs, in a very high 
temperature, ascending eight or ten times, without 
rest, ladders of 1800 rounds.” Such facts may 
change our ideas that in the tropics even the natives 
are necessarily enervated. Lummis adds that “ to this 
day it isa common thing to see a Mexican Indian carry- 
ing a back-load of 1 50 pounds, twenty miles to market.” 

The Mexican Indians have, in fact, furnished many 
individuals of note. Juarez, the persistent leader of 
Mexican independence against the French invasion, at 
the time of our civil war, was of Indian blood. The 
mother of the present President, Diaz, had a strain of 
the aboriginal blood, “ her grandmother having been 
a Mixteca.” The engineer of the great drainage 
works, as already mentioned, is nearly a full blood 
Indian. 


Our author describes President Diaz as a very able 
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man. He explains in detail the skillful management 
by which the country has escaped serious loss through 
the enhanced valuation of gold as compared with 
silver—for Mexico is a silver country, producing an- 
nually about seventy-five millions of dollars in that 
metal, and only about six millions in gold. The mar- 
velous growth of manufactures is another interesting 
feature of the country’s development, which C. F. 
Lummis describes. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT. 
BY MARY H. WHITSON, PHILADELPHIA. 


THERE is no subject broader, deeper, or higher, more 
vital, more worthy of our earnest, prayerful consid- 
eration than that of child development. When I 
contemplate the possibilities of the human race, my 
soul is lost in admiration of its attainable grandeur, 
till my heart is chilled by a realization of the great 
gap between what might be and what is. 

There are some who tell us there is nothing in 
heredity, but do we not all tacitly admit that there is ? 
Do we ever expect the child of Chinese parents to be 
anything but Chinese in appearance and traits? Do 
we marvel that the child of colored parents has short, 
curly hair, while that of the Indian child is straight 
and black ? 

But, alas, heredity is not all on the physical side. 
We know too well of the woman who was the ances- 
tor of a hundred criminals. When a few years ago 
a prize was offered in some section of New York 
State for the largest family, it was won by the parents 
of seventeen,—nine of whom were in prison. What 
a heritage ! 

What is the root of this wrong condition whereat 
we are to lay the ax? It is of little use to lop off 
the branches, so long as the root is thriving and 
growing. It is of no use to cry out against the 
darkness: the remedy is to bring in the light. Per- 
haps our war against an evil only increases that evil 
by making it a prominent thought in the minds of 
ourselves and of others. Instead, learn the higher 
way, walk in it, and endeavor to show the light unto 
others. 

Where is the beginning point? Napoleon said 
we must educate the grandmothers. A woman at 
the Mothers’ Congress was heard to say that she was 
so sorry she could not have been her own great 
grandmother. The progress of the future rests with 
the parents and the teachers, for they are making and 


training the parents of coming generations. The 
greatest responsibility rests with the parents. Could 


the solemnity of their position but be made clear to 
them, could they but realize themselves co-creators 
with God, and that it is theirs to give humanity a 
push up or down, would so many enter the marriage 
relation thoughtlessly as they do now, absorbed in 
the joy of close communion with a congenial spirit, 
reluctantly yielding themselves to the cares of parent- 
hood, negligent of the claims of the immortal soul 
which has been entrusted to them ? 

Delicate plants which grow up, flourish and bloom 
or fade and die before our eyes have taught us how 
careful and wise must be our treatment of them, and 
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much information is scattered abroad concerning 
them, and the possible perfection to which they may 
be brought. 
become a science, and there are men who are more 
concerned about the pedigree of their horses than 
they are about that of their own children and grand- 
children. 

But the science of human growth and develop- 
ment is beginning to claim popular attention. There 
has apparently been a prevailing opinion that any 


| 
| 
| 


The breeding of domestic animals has | 


And the maiden,—does she realize that the frame- 
work given her must have the care and the freedom 
which will give it the best and fullest development ? 


' Does she know that there are higher ends to be at- 
| tained than the narrow, mistaken, often harmful, ones 


| dictated by fickle fashion ? 


Does shg realize that 


| heart culture is more than brain power, great and 


man or woman has a right and the ability to assume | 


the position of a parent. 
chemicals with one who has not made a study of 
chemistry ? Would you expect a well-trained dog 
from an owner who only fed and sheltered him? 
Yet there are parents who do no more, or worse. 

The marvel is that humanity is so admirable as it 
Much honor is due our forefathers, especially 


is. 


Would you intrust delicate | 


| 
| 


| most probably a father for her children ? 


desirable as is the latter, and that the school for 
heart culture is omnipresent, offering its lessons and 
opportunities for practice every moment and in every 
place ? 

Then, when called upon to decide a life question, 
does she consider that the little word she is about to 
say is a bond between her and him, and God? that 
she has chosen not only a husband for herself but 
And has 


| she chosen him accordingly ? 


our foremothers, that we stand in culture and good- | 


ness where we do to-day. The question that concerns 
us is: Can better results be accomplished? Can the 
present and coming generations be made to realize 
the infinite possibilities of the race, and to work for 
its advancement ? 
do we not urge the greatest knowledge along the line 
which is most vital, and teach and preach that which 
will produce the greatest and most lasting results ? 
Workers along all lines of philanthrophy have 


come to realize that their watchword must be “ for- | 
is worth the | 


mation,’ not ‘reformation.’ ‘ If it 
effort of a life-time to lift a fellow-creature out of a 
pit of degradation, how much more worth while is it 
to prevent him from falling into the pit.” 

Those who take upon themselves the responsibility 
of bringing a human being into the world owe that 
being the best inheritance they can possibly give him. 
A child’s first birth-right is a sound body. If men 


and women cannot bring forth Aea/thy children they | 


have no right to bring forth any. 

How many of our coming fathers and mothers 
are preparing themselves, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, for even this physical side of paternity. 
the boy keeping himself free from the vile habit of 
using tobacco, which, if indulged in, will warp his 
own nature, poison the body of the pure companion 
whose life he links to his, and handicap his offspring 
at their start in the race of life? Does he know that 
he dare not tamper with alcoholic beverages, that if 
he does he is laying a pitfall which may, in spite of 
his weakened efforts to save, wreck all he holds most™ 
dear? And does he know the sacredness of his 


bodily organization, and the awful danger that lies in | 


OTT 


its abuse ? 


realize that his daily thoughts are not only building 
up his own body now, but that they may be reflected 
on the next generation, and, wavelike, increase in 
ever-widening circles through eternity? 


to the end of time ? 
must not be mentioned, and leave all to chance, as 
was the case with most of themselves ? 


Is | 


Then do that young husband and wife religiously 
take up the cares and duties of life? Do they know 
that their daily acts and thoughts, and the real char- 
acters which their earlier years have formed, are being 


| imprinted upon material more plastic than wax and 


| more enduring than marble ? 
Since knowledge is power, why | 


Do they know that 
they can almost create the future of their child before it 


| sees the light of day? They can make it the musician, 


| being their children’s companion and guide ? 





Do his | 


parents consider this a part of the education they | in can dialog wake sat insta artes cate 
should give him, that it is he part which will count | S er eee 
Or do they feel that this subject | . ; 

: y Jee" | natural leader of men that made possible their escape 


| the expanding faculties. 


Pa ———— | GOLDEN TExT. —Who hath made man’s mouth ? 
Is he pure in body, mind, and soul? Does he | 


the scientist, the artist, or the nothing but mediocrity, 
—alas ! worse—they can make it the criminal. 

Then when the child is laid in their arms, do they 
look upon it asa sacred charge,—-a temple which is to 
be furnished and ornamented for the habitation of a 
king? Having done the utmost that knowledge and 


| circumstances will permit to give a sound physical 


basis to their child, and by pure thoughts and. lofty 
ideals to create those tendencies which work for 
righteousness, their next task is to direct and nourish 
Can any work be more in- 
teresting, more worthy of our highest care ? 

Why do mothers shrink from the duty,—nay, 
why do they deprive themselves of the privilege of 
Surely, 
it must be because they are ignorant of what may be 
the result of intrusting it to others, or of what might 
be the result of their own intelligent, loving care. 
Learn a boy’s or a man’s opinion of women and you 
will know what kind of a mother he has had. 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 
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MOSES. 


a 
it not I, the Lord? Now, therefore, go, and I will be 
with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shall speak.— 
Exodus, iv., II, 12. 

Scripture Reading.—Exodus, iii., 1-18. 

THERE isa saying to the effect that great crises pro- 

duce great men. It would, perhaps, be equally true 

It was 

the appearance among the enslaved Hebrews of a 


| from the cramped and narrow life of unrequited toil 


and from final race degradation. 
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The early life of Moses is hidden in a mass of 
tradition. The reported order of Pharaoh that all 
male infants of the Hebrews should be killed, is very 
improbable. Slaves were too much in demand for 
such a diminution of the supply to be encouraged by 
the greatest master of slaves. There may be a founda- 
tion for the story in some temporary and local order, 
but there is no evidence on the point except the narra- 
tive in Genesis. The story of the method adopted to 
save the infant Moses finds a curious parallel in the 
story of Sargon I. of ancient Chaldea, 2,000 years 
earlier. It is told ina fragment of a contemporary 
narrative : ‘“‘I am Sargon, the mighty king of Akhad. 
My mother, of noble race, bore me in secret. She put 
me in a basket and closed the opening with pitch. 
She cast me into the river, which carried me to Akki, 
the gardener.”” As the Hebrews came from the land 
of this ancient king, this tradition may well have been 
preserved among them, and may have suggested to 
the mother of Moses the plan told of in the Bible, or 
the tradition may have been transferred to the great 
leader by the common process by which such legends 
concentrate about great men. 

All Jewish tradition agrees that Moses was asso- 
ciated in his early life with the rulers of Egypt. The 
Bible narrative says little of this. Josephus, on the 
other hand, indicates that he was of the king’s own 
household, and was even in line for the royal succes- 
sion. He tells us that Moses was physically very 
beautiful, so that workmen forsook their tools to gaze 
at him. In the Acts (vii., 20) Moses is spoken of as 
“exceeding fair’’ ; and again in Hebrews (xi., 25), as 
“a proper child.’ His position in the king’s house- 
hold is also suggested in Hebrews, where itis stated 
that he “‘ refused to be called the son of Pharaoh's 
daughter.’’ Stephen says (Acts vii., 22) that he was 
“learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” The 
probable source of his learning would be the great 
university at On, not far from the southern borders of 
Goshen. There he would be brought in contact not 
only with the learning but also with the religion of 
the Egyptians. Indeed the religion and the teaching 
were closely related, and perhaps many of the teachers 
were priests also. 

It is of great interest, therefore, to know, as we 
do in part from Egyptian books, that the “ wisdom ”’ 
of the Egyptian priests was a secret religion, not re- 
vealed to the masses. Exactly what this was cannot 
be known, but it seems likely that the central idea 
was the belief in one God, and that it included 
principles of science and of morality. It is striking to 
notice that the forty-two mortal sins from which the 
soul of the Egyptians had to clear itself—in the next 
world—as a condition of happy immortality, embrace 
nearly the whole Mosaic law. 

In all his association with the oppressors of his 
people, Moses had not lost sight of his origin, having 
that strong sense of race which is especially char- 
acteristic of the Jews of this day. On one occasion, 
seeing a fellow-countryman cruelly beaten, he inter- 
fered in his behalf, slew the Egyptian and hid his body 
in the sand. It may be said that the hiding of the 
body was, perhaps, in the eyes of the Egyptians, a 
more heinous offense than the murder. The latter 
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destroyed the destroyed the physical life only, b life only, but the former would 
prevent a happy life in the future, since, the body not 
being preserved, the soul was forever barred out of 
eee 

Moses fled to the wilderness of Sinai, where he 
became the son-in-law of one of the priest-princes of 
the desert. He took up the life of the nomadic shep- 
herd, which had been that of his ancestors, and there 
were brought to bear upon him the influences of soli- 
tude, of rugged surroundings, of wide, empty spaces. 
No doubt the knowledge of the geography of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, acquired during this period, served 
him well in the after time. No doubt, also, the wild 
impressiveness of nature round about him worked 
upon his soul and strengthened his belief in God. 
Perhaps in the day-long reflections of his shepherd 
life it was made plain to him that the mysterious 
Deity, of whom he was taught in secret by the Egyp- 
tian scribes, was no other than the Jehovah whose 
name was still whispered among those of the enslaved 
Hebrews who were not wholly crushed under the 
burden of heavy servitude; no other than the God 
who revealed himself to Abraham, saying, “Il am the 
| Almighty God ; walk before me and be thou perfect ”’ 
who went with Jacob in his flight from home and 
whispered into his sleep, “I am the Lord God of 
Abraham, thy father.’ The associations of the 
Egyptian court faded away in the presence of a King 
mightier far, who swung the sun in majestic courses, 
who thundered upon the mountains, who smiled in 
the sunrise, and who murmured the sweet tones of 
fatherhood from wayside springs and in morning 
zephyrs. Here, in the desert, the great leader came 
to feel that— 

‘«Earth's crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush 's afire with God.”’ 

With this new sense of Divine presence, there was 
borne in upon him also a mission. His people were 
in the chains of the oppressor indeed, but they were 
also in the chains of forgetfulness. They had for- 
gotten the God of their fathers, who had been the 
friend of their ancestors and the protector of their 
race. As the mission was made clear to him he 
shrank from it. It was not easy to goto the court, 
where he had been honored, as the representative of 
a group of despised slaves. The task seemed too 
great for him. ‘I am not eloquent, but slow 
of speech.”” So do many men of many days thrust 
aside their duties in a pretense of a humility which is 
really unfaith—the real infidelity. But the hesitation 
in the case of the Hebrew was not for long. The 
mission forced itself upon him—*“ have not I the 
Lord?” Perhaps no circumstance in Bible history, 
or in any other, touches us more nearly than this 
shrinking from duty and responsibility on the part of 
the future hero. We feel our kinship with him in his 
weakness. And in time of crisis, when the new duties 
of our new occasions press around us, shall we not 
seek the same help ?—“ Have not I the Lord?” 


True dignity abides with him alone who, in the 
silent hour of inward thought, can still suspect, and 
still revere himself in lowliness of heart — Wordsworth. 
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NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


[FOLLOWING THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL "’ SELECTION OF TEXTS, 
PREPARED FOR ‘‘ FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER."’ ] 
No. 16.—FourtH Monru 16. 

JESUS TEACHING HUMILITY. 
GOLDEN TExtT.—I have given you an example.— 
John, xiii., 15. 

Read the Scripture, John, xiii., 1-17. 

REVISED VERSION. 

WE have come now to the gathering in the “ upper 
room” in Jerusalem. After the anointing at Bethany, 
on the evening of the Sabbath, April 1, important 
events occurred, which are passed over by the lesson, 
but which should be read in the scripture account. 
On the day (First-day) following the supper at 
Bethany, Jesus entered Jerusalem, and many of the 
“common people”’ who went to meet him, waved palm 
branches, and shouted his praises. Next day, he 
cleansed the temple, and the day following taught 
there. On the evening of that day he left the temple 
for the last time and went with his disciples to the 
Mount of Olives, where he spoke the words recorded 
in Matthew, twenty-fourth chapter, (verses 1-25 ; 
46). The following day, (fourth of the week), he 
spent in retirement ; next day he sent Peter and John 
to Jerusalem to prepare the passover supper, and 
toward evening followed with the other disciples. 
Then, at the supper, occurred the incident which is 

made the subject of the present lesson. 

The Passover feast was, and is, an annual feast of 
the Jews. They regard it as commemorating the 
escape of their forefathers in Egypt, when, according 
to the account, the death angel, smiting the first-born 
children of the Egyptians, ‘‘ passed over’’ the homes 
of the Israelites, which had been marked with the 
blood of the paschal lamb. The observance was 
ordered by the Mosaic system, as recorded in Exodus, 
xii., 24, 26, 27. The celebration occurred on the 
evening of the 14th day of the month called Abib, or 
Nisan, the first month of the sacred year. Every 
householder ate with his family a lamb killed by the 
priest, which must be served up without breaking the 
bones. Other rules of the kind were strictly observed. 

‘‘The company for a single lamb varied from ten 
to twenty ; first the cup of consecration, over which 
the master of the house had pronounced a blessing, 


was drunk ; then hands were washed, and the meal | 
served, consisting of bitter herbs, cakes of unleavened | 


bread, a sauce called /aroseth, made from dates, 
raisins, and vinegar, the paschal lamb, and the flesh of 
subsidiary (Deuteronomic) sacrifices. 


| make it impressive. 





The master of | 


the house dipped a morsel of unleavened bread into the | 


haroseth, and ate it, and a similar ‘sop’ was given to 
every one present. Afterwards the paschal lamb was 


intervals, with thanksgivings and singing of the Halle] 
(Psalms cxiii.—cxviii.)” 

The incident of the washing of the disciples’ feet 
may very well be studied and pondered. 
striking features for all who profess or desire to follow 
Christ. The first is the lesson of the humility of 
Jesus. The second is the manner in which professing 
Christians, (with a very few exceptions), while they 
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rament,”’ ignore the Washing, and pay it no regard. 
The lesson of humility should sink deeply into our 
hearts. It was plainly the purpose of the Master to 
The disposition of all men, his 


| disciples not excepted, is to seek honor, distinction, 
| authority. 


There had already been (Luke, ix., 46)a 
‘‘reasoning’’ among the disciples, ‘ which of them 
should be greatest,” and Jesus had told them, (v. 48,) 
‘he that is least among you all, the same is great.’’ 
And again, as Luke relates, (xxii., 24) the same 
‘“‘contention”’ arose at this very meeting in the “ upper 
room.” Now, as they were assembled for the last time, 
Jesus rose from the supper which they had been eating, 
took a towel and fastened it about him, poured water 
into a basin, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and 
to wipe them with the towel. And when Peter vehe- 
mently protested, Jesus declared, ‘If I wash thee not, 
thou hast no part with me.” Finally he said, “If I, 
then, the Lord and Master have washed your feet, ye 
also ought to wash ‘one another’s feet. For I have 
given you an example that ye also should doas I have 
done to you.’ He had performed for them the most 
humble, menial service. A traveler inthe East has his 
feet washed in the house of his entertainer by a slave, 
or some of the inferior servants. Jesus wished to set 
them an example of humility which they would not 
forget. ‘I have given you an example,” he said. 
We do not believe that an ordinance, for all man- 
kind in all time, was thus established. We believe 
that the lesson here taught is that of sincere and 
true humility. Whoever does a kindly act, in the 
right spirit—not with condescension, not feeling it a 
stooping, or a descent—is washing his brother’s feet. 
The Pope, at Rome, once a year goes through the 
ceremony of publicly washing the feet of twelve old 
beggars, who are brought in for the purpose, and 
while we are not justified in assuming that he does this 
as an act of spiritual pride, it can hardly be said to 
accord with the general pomp and splendor of his sur- 
roundings. The act is one of those whose merit 
absolutely depends upon its being done in spirit and 
in truth. It must be one truly of Christian humility. 
And Christian humility has ways of expression beyond 
number. 
The inconsistency of insisting upon the Supper as 
“ordinance”’ divinely established, while rejecting 
the Washing needs only to be pointed out. 


an 


THE DOUKHOBOR EXILES IN SIBERIA. 
Manchester, Eng., Guardian. 


SOME account was recently given of the banishment 
in Ninth month, 1897, of thirty Doukhobors of con- 


| scription age to the region of the river Notora, a 
eaten, and three other cups of wine were drunk at | 


desert in the Yakoutsk Province of Siberia. The 


| whole winter of 1897-8 these exiles had to live in a 
| Toungouz urfa (cabin), which they bought from these 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


mostly agree to exalt the Supper, and make it a “ sac- | 


| nomadic natives, and ultimately improved and some- 
It has two | 


what enlarged. Still the coldin this dwelling was so 


| intense that its inhabitants had to sleep the whole 


winter in felt boots and sheepskin overcoats. 


The 


| crowding and lack of daylight (an uwrfa has no regular 


windows, inasmuch as no glass could be procured in 
the place) were additional trials. The store of victuals 
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the settlers brought with them was soon nearly ex- 
hausted, and the Doukhobors had to apply to the 
Governor of the Yakoutsk Province for permission to 


the town of Yakoutsk, and a party of fifteen again 


leave their settlement in search of work, as otherwise | 


they would have to die from starvation. 
was given, and on Second month 14, 1898, twenty of 
the Doukhobors went to 


The permit | 
| through. 
the nearest villages of | 


sectarians of a very different creed from their own, | 


called Skoptsi, who gave them exceedingly low wages, 
in fact only just enough to keep them alive. The 
Government allowance, at first denied for the year 
1898, was finally granted, but only to the amount of 
twopence a day per man; yet this money, accumu- 
lated, was now their only resource for procuring flour, 
together with some butter and salt, for the community 
at Notora. 


The twelve who remained there (ten of the original | 


settlers and two sectarians of a similar denomination 
ordered to join them from other places of exile), did 
not waste their time in the absence of their comrades. 


ing of a house, sawed a great deal of it into boards, 
and prepared a stretch of land for future ploughing. 
This was begun as soon as the climate would permit— 
that is, in Fifth month—with two ploughs, one drawn 
by the only horse which they possessed, the other by 
ten Doukhobors. Barley, rye, and potatoes were 
sown, and the crop was comparatively satisfactory. 
Soon after the return of the twenty settlers who 
had been earning their living at the village of the 
Skoptsi, a new party of exiled Doukhobors arrived at 
Notora, numbering forty-two persons. Thus the 
number of people to be accommodated and maintained 
in that wilderness was more than doubled, while the 


means for accommodation remained as poor as ever. | .. . 
| time, a Government whose corner stone rests upon 


So it was decided by the community that a party of 
twenty should again leave the settlement, to diminish 
the number of “mouths,’’ and earn some money. 
This time they were more fortunate. As it was har- 
vest time, they were paid over two pounds a month 
each. Meanwhile the remaining settlers at Notora, 
who had now five horses in their possession, under- 
took the clearing of a portion of the primeval forest 
for agricultural purposes. The work was, perhaps, 
harder than labor in the mines ; still the Doukhobors 
were so far successful as to get ready twenty-seven 
acres of new arable land. With the setting in of the 
summer they gathered in a crop of hay, and in the 
autumn of 1898 they had their first winter sowing, 
comprising three hundred and sixty pounds of rye. 
At the same time the building was pushed on vigor- 
ously. But the position of the Doukhobors—their 
isolation from the civilized world, the wildness of the 
place, the severity of the climate—was not very much 
better than that of Nansen on an ice-bound stretch of 
Arctic land, without his wealth of modern appliances 
for coping with the severity of nature. And yet, 
owing to untiring energy and courage, that band of 
noble-minded, though simple men, much exhausted 
by previous imprisonment and trials, torn from their 
families, contrived to establish a real outpost of civil- 
ization in a savage wilderness. 

_ Last Eighth month the Doukhobors received per- 
mission to go in search of work and wages as far as 





| 
| 





| tion of their brethren to Cyprus and Canada. 
They prepared all the timber necessary for the build- | 


availed themselves of it. Their journey was exceed- 
ingly trying. Evenin the Eighth month the nights 
in this part of Siberia are frosty, and the poor men 
had to sleep without any shelter, sometimes drenched 
They had to go for twenty days in two 
small, over-loaded boats along the rivers Lena and 
Aldan, mostly dragging the boats by means of ropes, 
tumbling down into the river when the unsteady soil 
of the bank gave way under their feet, and having 
sometimes to wade in cold water. The store of bread 
they had with them was soon exhausted, while it was 
impossible to procure any on the way. Once in 
Yakoutsk, the poor Doukhobors were much disap- 
pointed ; they were not allowed to stay in the town, 
and had to go for work to the neighboring villages of 
the Skoptsi, to whom they engaged themselves for 
the whole of this winter for rather low wages. 

The Notora Doukhobors are aware of the emigra- 
Very 
naturally they manifest the greatest interest in this 
arrangement, and dream of being permitted to join 
the emigrants. It is, however, very doubtful whether 
the permission will ever be granted, as they are all of 
the conscription age, while the Tzar’s government 
seems to be firm in enforcing military service among 
them, or, if impossible, to replace it by exile for the 
same term—eighteen years. 


NO YIELDING TO FATALISM! 

From an address by Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, at Boston. 
Our simple-minded ancestors left the shores of the 
Old World with the set purpose of living ina New 
World of freedom. They builded, in the course of 


“the consent of the governed.” They fought against 
the country of their origin with this declaration as 
the cardinal principal of their national life. They 
won. They have grown into a prosperity and power 
as marvelous as they are solid. They have, into 
every State government, erected beneath the folds of 
their starry banner, incorporated this living principle 
of self-government. They have widened their bor- 
ders so as to embrace a vast extent of practically 
coterminous territory, and erected it into sovereign 
States, where this self-governing principle is recog- 
nized and enforced. 

All this has been the work of human agency. 
With the same deliberation and resolve with set pur- 
pose that characterized the Pilgrim Fathers of this 
glorious old State, and the chivalric cavaliers, who 
planted the first colony at Jamestown, have we gone 
on building and making State governments, all 
moulded and fashioned on the principle of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Here is not the destiny or 
evolution of events which no man could control, but 
the legitimate results of patriotic, intelligent action ! 
Here is the fruition of the hopes of enlightened 
patriotism and brave hearts ! Our ancestors and their 
descendants have controlled events! Events have not 
controlled them. Not until the fires of Liberty cease 
to burn; not until our race forgets its inheritance of 
freedom ; not until that “eternal vigilance, which is 
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its price,” sleeps on its post, bedrugged with imperial- 
ism and expansion and all the parasites and crawling 
things of tyranny and empire, will this energizing, 
essential, vital, principle leave our breasts and cease 
to be a governing principle of our republic. When 
that time comes, Mr. Chairman, let the destiny that 
overtakes the degenerate, the power-loving, the wor- 
shippers of Mammon, the followers of Moloch, over- 
take us, as surely it will overtake us. The principle 
of self-government is our Coliseum. While it stands, 
our republic shall stand—when it falls, “‘ Liberty shall 
perish from the earth.” 


THE MENACE OF MILITARISM., 


The Advocate of Peace (Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, editor) , 
Boston, Mass. 


But the contest with militarism must be carried on, 
not simply to save Anglo-Saxon civilization from its 
worst and most degrading form, but that it may be 
driven from every country in Europe and all the peo- 
ples of the old world set free from its fetters. Anglo- 
Saxon freedom cannot be saved, unless we can at the 
same time save the rest of the earth. It is a shame, 
for whose description there is no sufficient adjective 
in the language, that after nineteen centuries of 
Christianity there should be any country onthe globe 
calling itself Christian where an upright, industrious, 
Godfearing people like the Doukhobors cannot live in 
security of life and property. Russia is not the only 
military despotism. The Doukhobors could not live 
without persecution in Germany, or France, or Austria, 
or Italy. 

It will be a greater shame still when it shall come 
to pass, if it shall ever come to pass, that there shall 
be no refuge for such a people under the British or 
the American flag. But this will surely come to pass, 
unless the friends of civil and religious liberty, the 
friends of peace, singly and unitedly stand to their 
post and everywhere raise the cry of warning. The 
contest with the tyranny of militarism is growing 
steadily more pronounced. Even the Czar’s peace 
trumpet has aroused the enemy to new activity 
nearly everywhere in Europe. They are greatly 
mistaken who suppose that this hoary evil will die 
easily. Like every other organized evil, it spreads 
and strengthens itself continually, and it will one 
day lay its hand again upon the Doukhobors in their 
new home, and upon many others too, if the friends 
of liberty and peace are not awake to the tremen- 
dous responsibilities to-day resting upon them. 


SUFFERING is a wonderful fertilizer to the roots of 
character. He who has not suffered lacks richness 
of life in his inmost being. He who has not profited 
by suffering has not made such growth in character 
as God has proffered him the opportunity of attaining 
to. When God calls us to suffer, God calls us to gain 
and grow thereby.—Sunday School Times. 

>€ 

A coop deed is never lost. He who sows cour- 
tesy reaps friendship, and he who plants a kindness 
gathers love. Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.— Selected. 
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PLEASANT MEMORIES. 


Eacu day brings its own task. Each task accepted, 
each opportunity fulfilled, may be a step forward to 
a higher life, and the more elevated our spiritual 
vision the nearer it brings us to that heaven toward 
which we all aspire, and we should try to live— 
‘« For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 


For the future in the distance, 
And the good that we can do.”’ 


I am frequently most thankful for the prophets, 
chamber, supplied in the days of prosperity. How 
many beautiful thoughts are laid up in the store- 
house of sacred memory, through the means of the 
happy times when the good, the gifted, the weary, and 
worn, paused in our home and left with us treasures of 
heart and intellect to enrich our lives for many days. 
Truly it is bread of life, nourishment that is satisfying, 
continuing to enrich the journey towards the setting 
sun of existence. M. J. G. 


From a Private Letter. 


I HAVE come to the conclusion that the saying, ‘‘As 
a man thinketh so is he,” is a positive truth. What- 
ever we positively believe takes possession of us. The 
Salvation Army soldier believes his soul is saved from 
hell through the blood of Jesus, and it makes a new 
man of him. The Friend believes he may be led and 
guided by the Divine “ Light within,” and yielding to 
this belief, he obeys, and his faith is justified ; he is a 
new creature and so it is with all believers. 
They are what they believe. 

I know from my own experience, that when I be- 
lieve I can do a thing then I can doit; when I believe 
I cannot do it I cannot. So it behooves us to be sure 
that our beliefs are ‘‘ consistent with right reason,” as 
John Woolman says. 


A NATION baptized by the memory of Abraham 
Lincoln, the great emancipator of the slaves, must 
find the secret of how to avoid forging shackles of 


economic slavery for its own children. Triumphant 
democracy cannot wear the helmet of the war god. 
Aggression cannot be its temper. It must bea prince 
of peace. Militarism shall have no apologists and 
prophets among a free people. The plow, and not the 
sword, is the emblem of the people’s consecration to 
the ideals of liberty —£. G. Hirsch. 

WE are in danger of removing some of the most 
valuable safeguards of society through excess of 
sympathy. We are inclined to shift the responsibility 
for all personal failure, for the folly and wickedness of 
men, from the individual to society. Society—that 
is, all men thinking and feeling together—has its 
duties ; the duty of sympathy, of mutual protection, 
and mutual service. But society has no duty to the 
individual which absolves him from responsibility for 
his own acts.—Christiau Register. 
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VALUING SOCIETY MEMBERSHIP. 
THE question often arises, as to whether Friends who 
have come to their inheritance of membership in the 
Society by reason of their birth, sufficiently value the 
privilege. There has been much discussion on this 
point and it never has been definitely settled as to the 
real value of such membership. But it is generally 
conceded that the custom is a wise one, and the 
problem of its value largely depends upon 


example and training. 


parental 
If parents show a love for 
their connection with our Religious Society, and a rev- 


erence for its principles, and without austerity, observe, | themselves as Friends. 


and expect the observance, of its reasonable require- 
ments, most children will value their birthright and be 
loyal to the Society. . 

A Friend,—whose family of five children were, 
after arriving at maturity, most zealous Friends,—was 
asked the secret of the training that produced such a 
result. The query was a surprise, but after a few 
moments of thought the reply came, ‘“‘ As parents we 
always manifested our love and interest in all the 
things pertaining to the Society, and without severity 
expected of them attachment to what we so valued, 
and we have not been disappointed.”’ 

It is, however, often found to be the case, that 
membership is not greatly valued until some separation 
from amongst Friends occurs, perhaps occasioned by 
marriage and removal from Friendly communities. 
Then the slumbering love is aroused to conscious- 
ness and is ever after maintained, even when 
there is seldom opportunity to manifest it. Such 
feelings our Society should foster, as it now endeavors 
to do by its efforts on behalf of Isolated Friends, and 
we hope more care will be taken to retain in member- 
ship those whose interests in life lead them apart 
from Friends. <A recent letter from one who had 
been unwisely counselled to withdraw from Friends, 
as she was going to marry one not a Friend and go 
from amongst them, pathetically says: “I wish I 
might be among Friends in meeting work and wor- 
ship, and although my name is no longer on the 
record, yet at heart and in feeling I am a thorough 
Friend. I wish the time would come when the cus- 
tom will be overcome, of having to resign if married 
out of meeting. Those of other denominations inter- 
marry, yet do not have to be cast aside.”’ 

This time is happily here, and those leaving us are 


retained to carry their early influences into other 
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fields ; and there should be, and no doubt is, a foster- 
ing care felt over such in their respective meetings, 
that follows them and keeps them in close touch with 
their religious home. 

But, we repeat it, with the parents must largely 
rest the responsibility of valuing a birthright member- 
ship. If they are careless and indifferent, and do not 
themselves value their Friendly privileges, or if they 
give their strength and support to other organizations, 
or do not interest themselves in any religious matters, 
the Society will have little hold upon their children 
and they in turn may lose a goodly inheritance; the 
Society itself, being composed of its members, should 
work together for the good of the whole. If all 
realize this and unite their forces, our body will be 
so enriched and vigorous, that not only our children, 


but our children’s children, will gladly proc'aim 


A FRIEND at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has sent us a pamphlet 
giving information concerning the Navajo Indian Mission 
Hospital, at Fort Defiance, Arizona, and appealing for aid for 
it. The pamphlet is sent out by the ‘‘ Westchester Branch of 
the Women's Auxiliary of the Diocese of New York,’’ the 
treasurer of which is Eunice J. Titus, Rye, N. Y. 

The Navajo Indians, some eightecn thousand in number, 
are probably the largest tribe of native Americans in the 
United States. Their large reservation, a wild and arid re- 
gion, is on the line of New Mexico and Arizona, lying partly 
in each Territory. They have seen hard times, and like most 
other tribes have suffered at the hands of the whites. (Re- 
cently, Mormons and others have been endeavoring to crowd 
them away from the pasture and water to which they drive 
their flocks.) The hospital at Fort Defiance is a noble work, 
in charge of Miss Thackara, a former teacher in the United 
States Indian service, and Dr. Mary E. P. Harper. The 
former directed the building of the hospital, and it was opened 
in Third month, 1897 ; the latter joined her in the summer of 
1898. 


Tue place of publication of Young Friends’ Review has 
been transferred from Coldstream, Canada, to New York City, 
and Henry W. Wilbur has taken editorial charge, assisted by 
Samuel P. Zavitz and Edgar M. Zavitz, of Coldstream, who 
have so faithfully carried on the paper since its establishment. 
The Review is issued monthly, at 75 cents a year. The first 
issue since the transfer is that for the present month, and it 
appears in an enlarged form. 


WE are glad to know that Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood, of 
Boston (secretary of the American Peace Society), is expect- 
ing to visit The Hague during the sittings of the Disarmament 
Conference. His present plan is to sail about the oth of Fifth 
month, and to remain at The Hague during the Conference. 


THE regular circulation of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER was 
never quite so great as at present. (We have sometimes 
printed a rather larger edition, when we were sending out a 
considerable number of ‘‘ sample copies.'’) The edition this 

1 week is 3,850. 





In considering the persecutions which the Doukhobors | 


suffered in Russia for their peace principles, it must be re- 
membered—as Dr. Trueblood says in the Advocate of Peace 
—that the laws of the other Continental countries would be as 
harsh. They ‘‘could not live without persecution in Ger- 
many, or France, or Austria, or Italy.’’ Militarism has its 
foot upon the people of those countries the same as in Russia. 


MARRIAGES. 
PHIPPS—BOWNE.—At the residence of the bride’s 
mother, Third month 29, 1899, by Friends’ ceremony, Joel 
H. Phipps, of Chester, Pa., son of the late Elias H. and Edith 
S. Phipps, of Plymouth Meeting, Pa., and Nellie Bowne, 


daughter of Marietta and the late Edward L. Bowne, of Mt. 
Holly, N. J. 


DEATHS. 


ALLEN.—Third month 30, 1899, Harrison Allen, Jr., 
only son of Julia C. and the late Dr. Harrison Allen, of Phila- 
delphia, in his 25th year. 

COOK.—Entered into rest, Third month 29, 1899, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, William L. Fussell, Germantown, 
Pa., Hannah Somers Cook, widow of Dr. Charles Cook, of 
Jersey City, N. J., and daughter of the late Jacob and Hannah 
Ballinger, of Philadelphia. 

CORNELL.—Suddenly, at his home, Sparta, Ontario, 
Third month 19, 1899, William Cornell, aged 78 years. 

He attended First-day morning meeting, as usual, and, in 
about an hour, after returning home, passed peacefully away. 

* 


JONES.—Second month 14, 1899, at the home of her | 
sister, D. Alice Branda, Scranton, Pa., Gertrude Jones; a | . . 
| sons and three daughters, to mourn his loss ; also two sisters, 


valued member of Clear Creek Executive Meeting, Ohio. 


JONES.—On Second-day, Third month 27, 1899, Thomas 
W. Jones, of Neiffer, Montgomery county, Pa., in his 84th 
year. 

Interment at Darby Friends’ ground. 


LIGHTCAPP.—In Philadelphia, Third month 25, 1899, 
Florence, daughter of Caroline K. and the late Thomas J. 
Lightcapp, aged 18 years; a member of Girard Avenue 
Friends’ First-day School, Philadelphia. 

PAXSON.—At the home of her son, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa., Third month 25, 1899, Louisa Heston Paxson, widow of 
John J. Paxson, formerly of Philadelphia, and daughter of 
Edward Heston (founder of Hestonville, Philadelphia), aged 
97 years and 4 months. 


PUSEY.—In Wilmington, Del., on Seventh-day, Third 
month 25, 1899, Sarah W. Pusey, widow of Joshua L. Pusey, 
in her 81st year. 


SANDS.—At her home in Buckingham, Pa., Third month 
24, 1899, Rachel B., widow of James B. Sands, in her gist 
year. 

Interment from Buckingham Meeting. 


SIMMONS. —At his home in Simmontown, Lancaster 
county, Pa., Second month 7, 1899, Robert Barclay Simmons, 
in his 88th year. z 

This aged and valued friend, though not a Friend by mem- 
bership, was a regular attender at both our meeting and First- 
day School at Sadsbury, and in the essentials that goto make 
up the true Friend he was surely one. The purity and simplic- 
ity of his life, his integrity, and scrupulous honesty in the 
smallest detail of business, won for him the respect of every 
one. 

His parents were Robert and Hannah Simmons, and he 
lived all his life in the house in which he died. His last sick- 
ness was the first and only real sickness he had ever known, 
and this was not a protracted one. Only three First-days was 
he absent from our meeting. 

Though age had dulled his hearing, and he was unable to 
hear much that was said in meeting or First-day school, he 
often said that ‘he felt it good to be there,’’ and he was re- 
markably punctual in his attendance, often coming in very in- 
clement weather. 
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He had a love for the beautiful, and a fine taste for 
poetry, of which he had an almost exhaustless store in his 
memory, and almost always gave as his sentiment in First-day 
school some beautiful lines that he had learned years ago 
from one of the old poets. 

Farewell, aged and honored friend! Long will we miss 
thee from thy accustomed seat, but the influence of thy pure 
and simple life remains with us—a sacred legacy which 
nothing can take from us. W. 


SPEAKMAN.—At his home, 937 E. street, S. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Third month 23, 1899, of spinal meningitis, 
Enoch C, Speakman, aged 70 years. 

He was the son of Jesse and Margaret Speakman, of 
Chester county, Pa., and for the past sixteen years made his 
home in Washington. 

For fifty years he has been connected with the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as bridge constructor. His employers and 
those with whom he was associated held him in the highest 
esteem; his character being straightforward, sincere, and 
kindly. 

Always associated with Friends, a few years ago, he be- 
came a member of the Washington Meeting, on | street, N. W. 
He seldom missed the hour of worship ; coming and going in 
that peculiarly quiet and unassuming way that characterized 
the simplicity of the man. Enoch was a diligent student of 
the Bible, and loved best the character and writings of Paul. 
It was his wish that he might be able to say with Paul, ‘‘I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith.’ He was confined to his bed but a few days, 
and at the close joyfully said, ‘‘1 am ready.’’ Thus ending 
a truly good and beautiful life with a courageous, hopeful 
death. 

Enoch Speakman was a faithful friend, a devoted husband, 
and loving father He leaves a wife and seven children, four 


Elizabeth Wilson, and Mary H. Speakman, of Philadelphia. 
M. 


VICKERS.—Third month 25, 1899, at his residence in 


Baltimore, of paralysis, William M. Vickers, aged 77 years ; 


a member and Elder of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

He leaves three children, who deeply feel the loss of a de- 
voted father, of whom it can be truly said, ‘‘none knew him 
but to love him.’’ His sweet, quiet disposition and genial 


| manner made his home a pleasant place to visit for the aged 


and the young. He loved his friends, and his serene coun- 
tenance and dignified bearing in his accustomed place in our 
religious assemblies was as an inspiration. A consistent 
Friend, living a life of purity and uprightness, we have cause 
to feel he has found an entrance into that ‘‘ City whose walls 
are salvation, and whose gates are praise."’ 

For some time, failing health caused anxiety # the hearts 
of his family and friends, but rallying at times and still at- 
tending to business when able, it was not thought the end was 
so near, but suddenly, while enjoying the visit of a married 
daughter, the blow came, and for one week he lay upon a bed 
of suffering, at the end of which he quietly yielded up his life 
to him who gave it. 

After a solemn meeting at his late home, where sweet and 
truthful tributes to his life were given, his remains were in- 
terred in Friends’ cemetery near the city. yr. 


~“TAYLOR.—In Philadelphia, Third month 25, 1899, Ed- 
ward Taylor, son of the late Lowndes and Rachel Taylor, of 
West Goshen, Chester county, Pa., inthe 7oth year of his age. 
= 


WALKER.—Near Johnsville, Bucks county, Pa., sud- 
denly, on Sixth-day, Third month 31st, 1899, Samuel C. 
Walker, in his 79th year. 

Three weeks before his death he fell from a mow in his 
barn, and although but a short distance, broke his shoulder 
blade, and put his shoulder out of place. The doctors at- 
tended to the case, and he seemed to be doing as well as 
could be expected till about 8 o'clock on Sixth-day evening, 
when after being helped out of bed and to his chair he sud- 
denly died without any warning. 

A good neighbor, honest and upright in all his dealings, 
he will be greatly missed. B. 














MORRIS G. COOKE. 
In the INTELLIGENCER Third month 25 is a notice of the 
death of Morris G. Cooke, son of William R. and Mary 


(Heikes) Cooke, at the German Hospital, Philadelphia. 


This young man and one of his sisters were engaged in | 


business in our city ; they both embraced every opportunity of 
attending our religious meetings that offered, and enjoyed 
doing so. 

The morning following Morris's death, the family in 
which he had boarded, feeling keenly his death, desired, be- 
fore the remains were taken to his parents’ home for burial, 
that they might be taken there, that his friends and associates 
in business might have the sad satisfaction of once more look- 
ing on his face. This request was granted, and a strong feel- 
ing being expressed that this might be one of God's oppor- 


tunities among Morris's young friends, notices were accord- | 


ingly sentto the few Friends within reach, and on the evening 

of Third month 19 a meeting was held, which was character- 
ized by its solemnity. 

Testimonies were borne to the life he lived while amongst 
his young friends were exhorted to follow him as he had 

endeavored to follow the Light given him by our Divine 


us; 


Father, that they might be able, as he was, to approach the | 


end of earthly life without a fear. All were entreatad to listen 
to and obey the voice of God in the soul, and comfort was of- 
fered the bereaved family, as the All-Father inspired those 
present to speak. ° ie eS 
NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NOTES FROM SPARTA, ONTARIO. 

On the 5th of Third month, it being the first First- 
day of the month, we were favored to have Samuel 
P. Zavitz, and Ida, his wife, of Coldstream, with us. 
Samuel addressed us on the beauty and practicability 
of silence as the basis of our worship, after which 
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our dear friend, William Cornell, spoke with much | 


feeling and earnestness. In the afternoon S. P. and 
I. Z. attended a meeting (appointed by a committee 
to have charge of holding such meetings among our 
isolated Friends), in the Malahide meeting-house, 
which is one of those unused houses except at funerals 
and appointments. Although a stormy day, a goodly 
number had gathered when our friends reached there, 
and from all reports I should consider it a favored 
season. In this locality are several descendants of 


larly attend if there were a few devoted ones who 
could be with them for a few months. 

On the 8th Lobo Monthly Meeting was held 
here. But few were present from other preparative 
meetings. We enjoyed communications from S. P. Z. 
and other Friends. In the business meeting a com- 
mittee reported that a new member had been in- 
formed of being received. 

On the 19th we gathered as usual in our meeting 
for worship, William Cornell being present (having 
walked from his home, which is quite near). 
dressed us impressively, testifying that he had been 
blessed through life, in basket and in store, and de- 
sired not only for those there gathered but for the 
whole human family that they be faithful to the voice 
within. They that obey the voice of God shall live 
forever. 

He remained to the Young Friends’ Association 
which is held at close of our First-day meetings, 
in which Ethel Oille read a paper on the Inner Life. 
While she was reading William was noticed to be not 
feeling well, and some one asked him if he would 


| beautifully to his many virtues. 


ae . | which he had filled with honor and dignity. 
Friends, and those interested in us, who might regu- | 


| not like to go home. He said no, as he wished to 


remain until the close, which he did. He walked 
about the meeting-house apparently feeling better, 
and went home in his usual pleasant way, helped 
himself out of the cutter, walked into his house and 
took a chair and soon went into an apoplectic fit, and 
died in about an hour. 

He was an acknowledged minister of Lobo 
Monthly Meeting, and his labors of Gospel love in 
our midst were appreciated. 

The funeral was held on Fourth-day, 22d, which 
was largely attended. His children were all present, 
and Serena A. Minard, of New York, who spoke. 
All felt it a privilege to have her with us again, this 
being her former home meeting. Among other 
speakers the Baptist and Methodist ministers of this 
place spoke of William’s Christian worth and 
goodness. 

Serena attended our usual Fifth-day meeting, 
which was a season of deep spiritual baptism. She 
spoke of the life that had just gone out, alluding 
She remained with 
us and attended our meeting on First-day, the 26th, 
in the morning and an appointed meeting at Union, 
in the Methodist meeting-house in the afternoon, 
which was largely attended, the house being near full. 
She was greatly favored in the communication, speak- 
ing about three-quarters of an hour. At the close 
there were many expressions of appreciation. Occu- 
pying seats on the platform by the side of our friend 
were two elders and a Friend, a young man, which 
seemed to add life to the meeting. 

As we were leaving the meeting-house, we met a 
messenger who informed us of the death of our dear 
and highly esteemed friend Edward G. Schooley. The 
funeral was held at his late residence in St. Thomas, 
on Fourth-day, and although a very snowy and blustery 
day quite a large company gathered. A Friend 
spoke of Edward’s exemplary life, and of the many 
responsible positions he had held in our Society, 
After 
which Serena addressed us, making many spiritual 
truths plain and simple. A Presbyterian minister 
offered prayer, and a Methodist minister spoke, saying 
he considered it a privilege to hear such beautiful 
testimonies to one departed as he had heard that 
afternoon. 

Last Fifth-day, 30th, at our preparative meeting, 


| two requests for membership were handed in. 


He ad- | 


E. H. 


LEAVE God to order all thy ways, 
And hope in Him whate’er betide ; 
Thou'lt find Him, in the evil days, 
Thine all sufficient strength and guide. 
Who trusts in God's unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that naught can move!’ 
s¢€ 
THERE doth not live 
Any so poor but he may give, 
And so rich but may receive. 


Withhold the very meagerest dole 
Hands can bestow, in part or whole, 
And we may stint a starving soul. 
—Margaret J. Preston. 





FRIENDS? IN 
A PLEA FOR THE OPPRESSED. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

‘‘Woe unto him that buildeth a tower with blood, or 
that establisheth a city by iniquity.” These words 
ring in my ears day and night, as I think of the 
barbarity of our nation in the Philippine Islands. 
is a marvel to me that a nation that was born with 
the principle of self-government as the basis of its 


right to live, and which has for more than one hun- | 


dred years proclaimed this as the only true basis of 
national authority; a nation boasting of its high 
Christian civilization, and holding itself up as an ex- 
ample to the nations of the world, should, in view of 


devise, against a simple people in their own land, 
bombarding their towns and cities, destroying their 
homes, killing men, women, and children, and driving 


It | 
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| of the timber answereth, saying, ‘‘Woe unto him 


that buildeth a tower with blood, or establisheth a 
city by iniquity.” DanieEL ANTHONY. 
Accotink, Va. 


FRIENDS AT PASADENA, CAL. 
From a private letter to one of the editors of FRIENDS INTELLI- 
GENCER. Date, late in First month. 
M. anv I were at “ Friends’ Church,” this morning. 
We had attended the Friends’ meeting two or three 
weeks back, and we find a striking contrast between 
them. The “meeting” is an old-fashioned Orthodox 


” 


| society, with members well advanced in years, many, 
all this, send its soldiers, armed with the most de- | 


structive machinery of war that modern ingenuity can | 


both men and women, in the plainest of plain attire. 
On Sixth-day, Seventh-day, and to-day, occurred 
the quarterly meeting at the Friends’ church. The 


| meeting on Sixth-day was mentioned this morning, as 


the survivors into wilderness, for aught we know to | 


perish of hunger. And all this for no crime but 


| ings would be held yesterday and to-day. 


the love of liberty, which if it is a crime is one that | 


the founders of this government were guilty of, and 
that their descendants have boasted of for more than 
a hundred years. 

In the short space of one year that principle is 


one of “ Ministry and Oversight.” I stopped that 
day and was told by the pastor that the public meet- 
It is called 
the Pasadena Quarterly Meeting. As 1 have attended 


| three sessions, yesterday and to-day, I can give thee 
some idea of the character of the meetings. 


all forgotten, and the Chief Executive of the nation | 
says that ‘‘ The authority of the United States must | 


be established there, peaceably if possible, but forcibly 
if not otherwise.’”’ Whata change since 1776, when 


the patriots of that day were so stoutly asserting the 
principle of self-government as a divine right! 


not Asa Pollard, the first one that died at Bunker 
Hill, or Warren, who died in the retreat, believe that 


Yesterday morning’s session was a religious meet- 
ing. On a raised platform, having a small pulpit, 
were three men and two women. One of the latter 
was reading a chapter from the bible when I entered. 
After the reading the congregation was asked to rise, 


| and while thus standing three different ones prayed. 


Did | 


After a silence, a man, whose white hair and beard 
looked like the pictures of Longfellow in old age, 


| delivered a discourse with ability and earnestness. 


they were giving their lives to establish an eternal | 


principle, one that would elevate men to a higher, a 
nobler, a more divine recognition of their obligation 
to humanity, and a truer sense of their relation to 
God the Father of all men? 

Nor is this all. 
people, and to believe in the teachings of Jesus of 
Nazareth. Have those in authority stopped to ask 
the question, What would Jesus do in this case? 


Then one of the sisters, as the women were freqently 
called, started the singing of ‘“ Rock of Ages,” the 


| people generally joining, the organ not being used. 
| After the hymn, one of the members spoke, very 
| much as in an ‘“‘ experience service” in a Methodist 
| Church, anda dozen or more men and women, in 


We profess to be a Christian | 


| wish to praise the Lord,” or “I praise God.” 


Would he go there with an army, furnished with in- | 


struments of destruction, and destroy those people ? 
Would Jesus go in that way, or would he go as did 
William Penn, with a message of love, and win their 
respect by proving his regard for their rights? This 
lesson which history teaches seems to have been for- 
gotten, and the Pagan practices of the dark ages are 
being followed, after proclaiming the principles “of 
peace, and pointing to arbitration as the proper way 
of settling difficulties. 


which Friends were called upon to proclaim their 
testimony against injustice and oppression, this is 
emphatically the time, when the cry of a struggling 
people is going up to the throne of eternal justice, 
pleading for escape from the yoke of foreign control, 
with an earnestness which is begotten by the unhealed 
wounds of the yoke from which they have just es- 
caped. As our sympathies go out to those people, 
the words of the Prophet come forcibly to mind, 
The stone crieth out of the wall, and the beam out 


different parts of the meeting, followed in the same 
manner. The chief thought was praise for blessings 
received, and they would generally commence, “I 
All 
spoke with much earnestness and feeling. Then they 
stood up and sang ‘‘ Old Hundred,” and while stand- 


| ing, the pastor asked if some one in the congregation 


| nounced the benediction. 
| to lunch in a room back of the auditorium. 


| 


would close the meeting, when a young woman pro- 
Invitation was given to all 
There 
were many “‘amens,” and other responses during the 
service. Two—one black and one white—old-fash- 
ioned bonnets were the only reminders in the building 


; | of the Quaker. 
It seems to me that if there was ever a time in | 


At the business session in the afternoon, the plat- 
form and pulpit were vacant, and the pastor sat in the 
congregation. Ata table in front of the pulpit sat a 
man clerk and a woman assistant clerk. The business 
commenced by his reading an opening minute, and 
then the names of representatives from four or five 
monthly meetings were read. I noticed that many 
did not respond. Thus the meeting opened in quite 
a Friendly fashion. Inthe written record the months 
were stated in numerals, and also the days of the 
week, but the speakers invariably used names. Com- 





munications were received from Berkeley monthly, 
and from Whittier quarterly meeting, and the latter 
sent a list of ‘fraternal delegates,’’ of whom, how- 
ever, but one responded tothe call. The last previous 
quarterly meeting was held at Long Beach, (a shore 
resort), and the next, by invitation, is to be held at 
Los Angeles. The yearly meeting is to be held at 
Long Beach. Only one committee was called—one 
on Vivisection—and no queries or answers. 
possible that the state of Society was considered the 
day before.) 

The business which excited the most interest was 
a report regarding the recent purchase of a lot of 
ground and the purpose to erect a church building in 
Los Angeles. It was stated that the plan was to 
build at a cost of $2,000, when a young man, who 
said he was a recent arrival in California, cautioned 
those who were urging the matter to not put so low 
a cost in their plans. He said that a Friends’ church 
in Portland, Me., had recently built a $10,000 build- 
ing, and by calling a live young man as pastor, had 
gathered up a large membership. A nominating 
committee to name treasurer and trustees was ap- 
pointed. Altogether the business meeting was much 
more Quakerlike than the religious service. The 
expressions : “‘ Friends,” ‘“‘ Quakers,” ‘I unite,” ‘“‘ So 
do I,” were familiar. Once there was applause. 

On First-day morning the meeting was large, the 


y > =o avi y < r re ; | . 
body of the house, having a large proportion of | letters for him. 


Quaker-looking people, while the number of young 
people was notable. There were three pastors on 
the platform, one of whom opened the service by 
reading a chapter from the Bible. Then a hymn was 
sung by a choir of young people, accompanied by the 
organ. After an address of welcome to strangers 
present, an anthem was sung by a quartette. Some- 
where in between the above a young woman in the 
audience spoke. After the anthem three women in 
the audience prayed at some length, and then the pas- 
tor of Los Angeles prayed and also preached the 
sermon. In his discourse much emphasis was put on 
the orthodox doctrine of atonement, but more on the 
spiritual character of religion. Everyone taking part 
was to all appearances deeply moved. The service 
closed with a hymn and benediction. Somewhere in 
the service a collection was taken. There may have 
been some variation from the order of the meeting 
from what I have given. 

I have described the three meetings in considera- 
ble detail, in order to give an idea of what a mixture 
the Society of Friends in its several branches is, and 
what a number of shoots have been grafted upon the 
original stem of Friends’ methods. With a Bellamy 
imagination one might predict that this Society will 
stand, sometime, as representative of Quakerism. 
Away off in the future, when the seat of empire has 
crossed to the Pacific coast,a commission, composed 


of a New Zealander, a Filipino, and a Japanese, may | Society of Friends, and Prince Hilkoff is most grate- 


be sent to investigate the reported discovery of a 
statue of William Penn in the ruins of the city hall, 
in the ancient city of Philadelphia, and in their report 
they may give a history of the sect of the Quakers, 
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(It is | 











Friends’ Church. Among the conclusions will be, 
perhaps, that the Society reached the largest mem- 
bership early in the 20th century, when large churches 
took an active part in raising the rather low standards 
of religion and morals which had prevailed among 
the people of the Pacific coast. The sect differed 
from other Protestant sects chiefly in the manner 
of church government, and in putting emphasis upon 
the power of the Spirit, called by some of the earlier 
branches the ‘“ Inward Light.” 

Why this prophecy? and what foundation is 
there for it? Simply because of the large proportion 
of young people taking part, the proselyting spirit, 
and.the earnestness of the Friends’ church. With 
them in it, it will be flourishing when the old-fash- 
ioned meeting up the street shall have passed away. 


G. 


THE DOUKHOBORS AT WINNIPEG. 

A friend in Detroit, Michigan, sends us the following extracts from 
a private letter received from a correspondent at Winnipeg. 
Dear Mapam: Your favor of January 29 was duly 
replied to, and has been lying in my desk for six 
weeks, awaiting Prince Hilkoff’s signature, but the 
Prince has been out of the city most of the time 
since, and called at my house but once in that time, 


| and in the hurry of business your letter was forgotten. 
| I am not his amanuensis, only a friend of mutual 


interest in the Doukhobors, and sometimes reply to 
However, if it is not altogether un- 
pardonably late, I will assure you of Prince Hilkoff’s 
deepest appreciation of your interest and sympathy 
shown for the welfare of his long-suffering country- 
men, especially as the cause of the Doukhobors 


| appeals to but few, their religion being regarded as 


‘quite peculiar’’ here, and also there are many who 
are not yet spiritually enlightened, and who cannot 
understand the enlightenment of these simple, unlet- 
tered peasants, forgetting that Jesus chose his disciples 
from the ranks of the humble and ignorant fishermen, 
instead of the learned rabbis. 

However, the tide of opinion is rising in their 
favor since the Canadian people have had an oppor- 
tunity to see something of the lives of this people, 
and the high example they set of brotherly love will 
enter the hearts of all those with whom they come 
in contact. Never in my life have I met a gentler 
people, possessed of a quiet dignity that is both im- 
pressive and extraordinary to find in such a race. 


| We have opened a school here to teach the children 


sometime called the Society of Friends, and again the | 


English during their sojourn in this city for about 
three months, and I find them so apt, polite, and 
withal so kindly disposed toward every living thing, 
showing such a feeling of helping and sharing, besides 
an eagerness to learn, and assimilation of our language 
that the work is really a labor of love, and the chil- 
dren have become very dear to me. 

I am aware of the practical help given by the 


ful, for much is owing to their efforts to release these 
poor Russian brothers. Prince Hilkoff is not himself 
a Doukhobor, however,—like yourself, he is in sym- 
pathy with the religious ideas of these people. I 
wish that you might meet him, he is so gentle and 
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| duce, two to three tons to the load, at any season, 


unassuming in manner, and his people fairly idealize 
him. I compare him to another Moses, leading his 
people out of bondage. 
his home and country since 1891. 
exiled to the Caucasus in that year that he met the 
Doukhobors, and has sincé labored for them with his 
tongue and pen, causing more suffering to himself on 
account of it. He was finally confronted with the 
choice of exile to Siberia, or to leave the country 
altogether, he chose the latter, and I think he will 


send for his wife and two children, and will settle | 


here. He has just asked permission from his Gov- 
ernment to be allowed to go home long enough to 
sell his estates and see his two older children, who 
were taken from him during his exile, and placed in 
charge of the Russian Church. And now allow 
me to express my appreciation of your sympathy for 
a people that unite us in one bond of common brother- 
hood Sincerely yours, 


Winnipeg, Manitoba. Mrs. W. F. O. 


FARMERS AT SANDY SPRING, MD. 


A friend has sent us the following clipping from some other journal, 
whose name he does not state. 


At Sandy Spring, Montgomery county, seventeen 
miles from Washington, is a community of farmers 
representing the highest ideal in farm life. 
settlement made up almost entirely of those known 
as Friends or Quakers. 

Over fifty years ago a number of families took up 
a large tract of land at this place, and they were at- 
tracted to it by the very fine growth of hard-wood 
timber. The soil proved, however, very disappointing 
and when cleared and put to growing crops, the yield 
was not above five bushels of wheat and ten bushels 
of corn to the acre. A farmers’ club was organized, 
and means were carefully discussed and considered 
how best to improve the soil, which was so much less 
productive than they expected to find it. This club 
is now fifty years old. 

A woman’s club was also organized, probably the 


first in the country, older than Sorosis, and the women | 
very intelligently studied their part to be taken in the | 


building up of that community. 
There is a community of prosperous, intelligent, 


highly cultivated, and educated farmers’ families, | 
Clover was used and fertilizers | 
were studied and intelligently applied until the soil | : 
| parison to one thousand millions of dollars ($1,000,- 


rarely to be met. 


has been made highly productive, yielding for many 
years 35 to 45 bushels of wheat, and corn 60 to 75 
bushels per acre. From this improvement of the 
soil, these families have educated their children, and 
graduates from Swarthmore College are frequently 
met with in the sons and daughters. They have a 


public library, in addition to private libraries, while | 
upon their tables will be found daily papers and | 


magazines. 
Their houses are connected by telephone, and 


leaving their homes. Many of their houses are 
furnished with bath-rooms and closets and the modern 
improvements of city houses. They have stone roads, 
so that they can go to Washington with their pro- 


He has been an exile from | 
It was when first | 


It isa | 
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while it is with expedition and comfort that they can 
go to each other’s homes, their religious meetings, 
lectures, club meetings, and post-office. 

Here is a very marked illustration of what the 
soil will do for an individual, or for a community, if 
they will study its needs, and intelligently cooperate 
with it. 

When will more of our farmers learn this all- 
important lesson, to use the soil aright, and not abuse 
it; to so develop its possibilities as to get from it 
better living in every sense and the higher thinking 
that naturally results from better living. 

A nation of farmers like these, who put their 
faith in the soil and show it by their works, who 
believe in industrial improvement, who would turn 
“swords into plough-shares and spears into pruning- 
hooks,” would place agriculture before the world in 
its true position, and bring to such nation greater 
power, growth, and wealth than countless ages of war 


| and conquest, with all of its attendant destructive 


forces and influences. GEORGE T. POWELL. 


THE MODERN PAGANISM. 


‘They have seduced my people, saying Peace; and there is no 
peace: and when one buildeth up a wall, behold they daub it with 
untempered mortar. ’—Ezekiel, xiii., 10. 


Tue Bishop of Manchester, (England), addressing 
the clergy of his diocese recently, said that he had 
found the churches of his diocese much more sparsely 
attended than was the case twenty years ago. He 
thought this was caused by “‘ devotion to amusements,” 


| and to the extraordinary expectations aroused by the 


hope of greater material prosperity. “Not only,” 
said he, “are men learning to look for their paradise 
rather in this world than in the next—perhaps a not 
wholly unwholesome reaction—but, also, they are 
seeking to better themselves by the improvement of 
their means rather than their characters,—rather 


through the satisfaction of the senses than from the 


elevation of the soul.”’ 


We spend (says the National Advocate, current 
issue), as much in two days in making heathens at 


| home as we do in a whole year in seeking to convert 


heathens abroad. Five million five hundred thousand 
dollars ($5,500,000) is spent by the Christian Church 
in foreign missions in the course of a year, in com- 


000,000), spent in self-indulgence in drink. Whch 
is the most honored? Which has the richest homage 
paid to him—the Christian’s God or the god Bacchus? 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean, in a recent issue, says: 
“Chicago seems to have gone adrift. There are 
more parents looking fot lost children, more children 


| looking for lost parents, more sisters looking for lost 
| brothers, and more wives looking for lost husbands 
they can converse with each other daily without | 


than ever before in the history of this great city.” 
Chicago is said to have 6,000 “‘saloons”’ and 
drinking-places. 


In an address in Boston, about a fortnight ago, a 








Philadelphia minister, Sie Hoyt, (Baptist), i 
reported (Boston Transcript) to have said: 

“There never was a more manifest providence 
than the waving of ‘Old Glory’ over the Philippines. 
The only thing we can do is to thrash the natives 
until they understand who we are. I believe every 
bullet sent, every cannon shot, every flag waved, 
means righteousness. When we have conquered 
anarchy, then is the time to send the Christ there.”’ 

In a letter written a few weeks ago, W. T. Stead, 
the well-known English editor and author, thus de- 
scribed the attitude of the newspaper press in England 
in relation to the controversy then existing with 
France over the ‘‘ Fashoda incident’’ 

‘The talk, the writing, the policy of some men, 
even in my own profession—which I think is about 


the worst one at the present time from the point of | 


view of the peace of the world—is all in favor of 
forcing France to fight when we have her at an ad- 
vantage. When you expostulate with them they 
reply —and it is language worthy of a savage— ‘Oh, 
France will probably attack us when she has us at a 
disadvantage. Therefore we should be quite justified 
in finishing her off now.’ 


PRESIDENT LOUBET’S MOTHER. 

Review of Reviews. 
THE new President of France has had a career which 
appeals peculiarly to the liking and sympathy of the 
average Frenchman. Emile Loubet is the son of a 
farmer whose ancestral acres were situated in the little 
commune of Marsanne, which is in the Department 
of the Drome, in southeastern France. The father 
of the new President was so good a farmer and so 
respected a citizen that he became at one time the 
mayor of Marsanne. This estimable man, it seems, 
died a good while ago ; but his widow, the mother of 
the President, still lives and carries on the farm, at the 
age of eighty-six. The French public is taking a 
great deal of interest in Madame Loubet, mere, and 
the illustrated papers from Paris are giving us a pro- 
fusion of pictures of the farmstead, with its sheep and 
lambs huddled close in the sheltered angle of the 
buildings, and of the old lady with her shrewd face 
and short peasant skirt, who has been photographed 
until she is heartily tired of it. She is well enough 
pleased, doubtless, with her son's advancement in posi- 
tion and fame, but she will never believe him as great 
a man as his father—once thé mayor of Marsanne and 
always a weather-wise and thrifty farmer—to whose 
picture on the wall she points with reverence and 
pride when visitors come to talk to her about her dis- 
tinguished son. The best thing she can say of Emile 
is that she believes he is growing to be a good deal 
like his father. 


Ex-UNITED STATES Senator Merrimon, 
said ; ‘‘ 1 have never drunk or meddled with liquor ; I have 
seldom used it in my family as a medicine ; and yet it has 
meddled with me—it has made my boy a wandering vagabond, 
has broken my wife's heart. Yes, when I was asleep, think- 


of North Carolina, 


ing him at home in his bed, he was being made a drunkard in 
‘the bar-rooms in the city of Raleigh.”’ 
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| them—passed in the 





ancntione. 


OnE of the most notable books recently published is ‘‘ The 
Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 
1845-1846." (New York: Harper and Bros.) They are 
the ‘‘ love letters’ which passed between Robert Browning, 
the poet, and the young woman who subsequently (1846) 
became his wife, and is known—scarcely less than her hus- 
band—as the poet, also, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

That the letters should have been published at all will 


| probably strike many persons as rather remarkable, for, as a 


‘such a self-revealment has 
possibly never been made, very certainly not in English 
letters. They tell, as nothing else could, the whole course of 
the wooing.’’ They 
issued with the 
authority of the son, 


literary writer says of them, 


are 


Robert Barrett Brown- 
ing, and close with the 
marriage, for as he re- 
marks, his father and 
mother 


were never 


afterward separated. 
The letters—all of 


years 1845-46, when 


Miss Barrett was in 
her father’s house, 
and Browning lived 


in a London suburb. 
She was then an in- 
valid, supposed to be 


suffering from an in- 





affection of 


the spine, but she sub- 


curable 


Robert Browning te 1945. After « photograph a 
“ Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Karrett Barrett. 


Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers 
The ‘‘ Life’’ of the 
Brownings was written by their intimate friend, Mr. Kenyon, 


sequently quite marvelously recovered. 


| and with that and these letters the full story is made up. 


love letters, 





Perhaps the first thing to be noted about the letters is that 
they of their authors. 


would expect from the author of ‘* 


are worthy They are such as one 


Sonnets from Portuguese’ 


and ‘‘Aurora Leigh,’’ from the author of ‘‘ Pippa Passes '’ 
and ‘‘ The Ring and the Book.'’ Throughout two volumes 


of some twelve hundred pages we find much thoughtful 
comment on literature and life, but it is after all rather inci- 
dental to the main subject. Above everything else they are 
and their writers show that their chief interest 


lies only in their love for each other and for each other's work. 


In the North this month, Prof. Francis 
Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, New York City, dis- 
What is Orthodoxy?’’ He is of the 
opinion that the time will surely come when the Church will 


call nothing 


American Review, 
cusses the question ‘‘ 


heresy that is not schismatical and immoral ; 
just as the time will come when no orthodoxy will be recog- 
nized that does not utter the harmonious convictions of a 
of New York, in an article in 
the same number, entitled ‘‘ National Bigness or Greatness— 
Which ?"’ lays emphasis upon the perils which attend the 
| policy of annexing distant regions inhabited by alien and 
semi-barbarous people. ‘‘What we want all around the 
he says, ‘‘is a system of international government. 


united Church. Bishop Potter, 


| world,’ 
| What we want to create to-day is the highest court of appeal, 
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that court of appeal to which nations could take their differ- 
ences and their problems for final adjudication."’ 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass., have added to 
their admirable ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series’’ as No. 130, 
‘The Superlative, and Other Essays,’’ by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The ‘‘other essays’’ contained are those on 
‘Uses of Great Men,’ ‘‘Shakespeare,’’ and ‘‘ Social Aims. 
This group of essays has a general coherence as regards the 
education of the young American, teaching the lessons of 
moderation in language, dress, and manners ; moderation 
and temperance in life ; enthusiasm for high ideals ; and the 
consciousness of individual worth. (The price of the book, 


paper cover, is 15 cents, net.) 

This number will be immediately followed by Number 131, 
containing two of Emerson's greatest essays, ‘‘ Nature and 
edited by the poet's son, Dr. Edward W. 
There will follow in the same series Carl Schurz’s 
sketch of Abraham Lincoln, with a Portrait of Lincoln, and a 
biographical sketch of Carl Schurz. 


Compensation,’’ 
Emerson. 


A deliver into 
the statistics of the subject calculates that in 1898, there were 
eighty novels written—completed—per day, counting every day 
of the year, First-days and holidays. His conclusions, says 
Literature, are not based upon his experience as a reader, 


In the outpour of fiction there is no limit. 


Five new novels a 
day were actually published in Great Britain, and three a day 
in the United States—a total of eight daily, and as only one 


but on the basis of expert calculation. 


novel in ten that are written is published, therefore 29,200 | 


were actually produced 


A romance, ‘‘ The Ship of Stars,’’ begun in this month's | 


Scribner's, is by Arthur T. Quiller-Couch, a rather remarkable 


of England and its quaint people what Sarah Orne Jewett 
and Mary E. Wilkins have done for New England. He is so 
devoted to his native Cornwall that he prefers to live there in 
comparative retirement, despite the attractions of London. 


An admirable newspaper for those within the New Eng- 
land region, and very interesting to many others, is the Bos- 
ton Transcript. We find its presentation of news and views 
refreshing in the midst of the generally prevailing aberration, 
mental and moral, in the daily newspaper field. 


Educational Department. 


COMMENCEMENT AT WILLIAMSON SCHOOL. 
THE closing exercises, the Sixth, at the Williamson Free 


School of Mechanical Trades occurred on Seventh-day last, | 


the ist instant. There was a large attendance. A train from 
Philadelphia, leaving Broad street at 1.48, took out many 
invited guests. ; 


After visits to the shops, in which the work of the students 


was shown,—all of it very good, and some remarkable so,— | 
the company gathered at 3.30 in the School auditorium, to | 


hear the exercises. There were forty-seven graduates—four- 


electrical machinists, six pattern-makers. 
granted them. 


Diplomas were 


in their training, and in the institution, was a gratifying fea- 
ture. One of the graduates, Wills Main Fleming, a machinist, 
delivered a brief, pertinent address. The exercises included 
also an address by Isaac H. Clothier, who is one of the 
Trustees. 





| preciative audience. 
| students representing each class. 
| the result of previous contests. 

| G. Harshberger, Cleora M. Haviland, Norman S. Passmore, 
| and Ruth Walden spoke for First Form. Marguerite Campion, 


| especially on the East Side of New York city. 
| voting his life to the study of the conditions existing there, 








The bearing and appearance of the young | 
men favorably impressed all, and the interest shown by them 
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The School was established, as is generally kncwn, by 
the gifts and bequests of the late Isaiah V. Williamson, of 
Philadelphia, a Friend. The property occupied, which is in 
Delaware county, a short distance west of Media, cost $423,- 
ooo, and there is an endowment fund of two millions. ‘he 
annual income on this is about $80,cco, and as the cost of 
boarding, clothing, feeding, and instructing each pupil is 
$324 a year, about 250 can be taken. The term is three 
years, so that the cost per pupil in the institution is about 
$1,000. 

Since the School opened in 1892, there have been 2,232 
applicants for admission, of whom 497 have been acceyted, 
and 260 graduated. President Shrigley stated that fcur fitihs 
of the present graduating class already had positions, and 
read an extended list of leading industrial ard employing con- 





| cerns in which the Williamson boys are now engaged. All 


the members of the graduating class, he stated, have taken 
the total abstinence pledge. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—The fourth annual 
oratorical contest between members of first and second forms 
has been held. The school-room was crowded with an ap- 
The parts were well sustained by five 

These had been chosen as 
William E. Hannum, Annie 


Bromwell Geddes, Lida McClung, Charles Walton, Jr., and 
Phoebe D. Wetherill represented Second Form. The judges 


| rendered their decision in favor of First Form. 


The enrolment of pupils for the current year is much in 


| excess of any previous one; the number of boarding pupils 


enroled to date is sixty. The inquiries and entries of new 

pupils for next year are both more than double what they 

have been in any previous year at this time. There is alsoa 

noticeable increase in the age of those now making application. 
+ 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust VALLEY.—One of the most 


| enjoyable lectures given in our course was that by Jacob A. 
young Cornishman, who has done for the rugged Welsh coast | 


Riis, of New York, upon the subject, ‘‘ Tony's Hardships."’ 
‘‘ Tony’ was the name given by the lecturer, to the typical 
‘street Arab,’’ found among the poor of our large cities, but 
As he is de- 


and is doing much toward their amelioration, Mr. Riis speaks 
with authority, and one cannot listen to his appeals for s\m- 
pathy and action without a strong desire to respond. 

On the evening of the 22d ult., C. W. Broomall gave an 
illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Historic New England."’ The views 
were fine, and the lecture was very instructive and enjoyable. 

* 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, Mep1IA.—Friends’ Select School at 
Media, Pa., under care of a Committee of Chester Monthly 


| Meeting, has recently entered upon the second half-term of 
| the school year 1898-99. 


All interested feel that the time, 
from the re-opening in the Ninth month until the present, 
has been well spent, and expect good results from the work 
done then and the work yet to be done. 

Lectures by Dr. Emily G. Hunt and others will give addi- 
tional interest to the second half-term. These lectures begin 
Fourth month 6, and are well distributed. 

The committee in charge has recently reappointed the 
present teachers, for the coming year, their work having been 
quite satisfactory, and they are expected to return to the 
school in Ninth month next. They have been with this 


| school since Ninth month, 1895, and are: Emma Fell Paxson, 
teen brick-layers, twelve machinists, ten carpenters, five | 


principal ; Esther E. Spicer, assistant, and Annabel Hill, 
drawing teacher. 


A Goop WATER SuppL_y.—lIn order to have pure drinking 
water for the scholars at 15th and Race streets, (Philadelphia), 
and others who use the well-known hydrant in the open court 
between the School ard the Meeting-house, the water from 
the street is now deflected, and boiled and filtered befor 
flowing from the hydrant. 








Conferences, Associations, Etc. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—A meeting of Mansfield Young Friends’ 
Association was held at the home of Joseph F. Taylor, Third 
month 23, twenty-five members responding with beautiful 
sentiments. 

Lydia L. Gibbs read a sketch of the persecution of Mary 
Dyer, and the query arises, how many of us, at this day, 
would be wiljing to stand by our faith and suffer even unto 
death as she did? 

‘« Do Friends receive due credit at the hands of American 
historians ?’’ was replied to by Joseph F. Taylor, by reading 
extracts from a discourse by Dr. David Gregg, in the Presby- 
terian church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the occasion of ‘‘ Fore- 
father’s Day,’’ Twelfth month 20, 1896, his text was ‘‘ The 
Quakers, as makers of America,’’ and his sermon was a gen- 
eral review of the Friends, with some allusions to their treat- 
ment by Governor Endicott of Massachusetts. He said in 
part: ‘‘ The Quakers are more than an embodiment of oddi- 
ties: they are an embodiment of great principles and an 
incarnation of a grand life. Both their principles and life 
have entered into the bone and sinew of our republic, and 
both are still necessary forthe realization of ultimate America. 
We wish to look at this destiny as it existed in the souls of 
our Quaker ancestors.’’ [Extended extracts from this ser- 
mon were published in the INTELLIGENCER of First month 2, 
1897—soon after its delivery.—Ebs. ] 

These remarks, coming as they did froma Presbyterian 
minister should be doubly appreciated by Friends, some 
Friends present thought we had not as a people, received due 
credit from historians. 

‘« Proselyting in the Young Friends’ Association and its 
effect,’’ was the subject of a paper by Sarah A. Biddle, who 
thought that as Friends’ views were so fully explained in our 
Associations they would proselyte for us, and with faithful- 
ness, and a willingness to work, we will obtain good results. 
Success does not lie with a few, but upon the earnest endeavor 
of all concerned. 

Edith S. Gibbs gave a recitation ‘‘The Origin of the 
American Flag,"’ by request. Aftera brief silence, adjourned 
to meet at the home of Franklin S. Zelley, Fourth month 20. 

M. E. Gisss, Sec’y. 


Woopstown, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Woodstown 
Association was held in the lecture room of Bacon Academy 


Third month 30, 1899. The meeting was opened with a 
reading from the 5th chapter of Matthew. 

The reports from the standing committees were as follows : 
Mary Hazelton Clark, representing History, gave some inter- 
esting extracts from their readingsin ‘‘ Friends’ Miscellany."’ 
Izetta B. Allen, for Literature, read from the ‘‘ Ministry of 
George Fox.’’ Tacie D. Cobs reported that the Discipline 
Committee had considered the subject of ‘‘ Disownment.’’ 
Annie P. Flitcraft gave Current Topics; she spoke of the 
abolishing of liquor sale in the army and navy. 

The paper of the evening was given by Emily R. Kirby ; 
subject, ‘‘ Do religious societies bear a strong enough testi- 
mony against profanity ?’’ She spoke of her impression, upon 
hearing one of a group of boys at play, utter a profane word, 
and asked whether, if our religious bodies were sufficiently 
faithful in bearing testimony against profanity, would this boy 
have dared utter that sacred name, in this blasphemous 
manner, without a thought, perhaps, of having donea vile 
thing, or the knowledge of having broken one of the com- 
mandments? Profanity, as the writer saw it, did not consist 
of the false utterances of the names of Divine personages 
alone, but might be applied with equal force to the lowered 
standard of every relation in life. She told how Purity, 
Trust, Trust, Friendship, and Character, (the great founda- 
tion structure of a true religious life), might be profaned. The 
paper concluded with a beautiful quotation from the writings 
of a Russian poet. Anumber present expressed their appre- 
ciation of the paper. 

Ellen M. Cole answered the question, ‘‘How did the 
‘ custom originate of men and women sitting apart in Friends’ 
meeting ?”’ 

Annie E. Bradway read an article from the INTELLIGENCER, 
in regard to the Czar’s disarmament movement, and asked 
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those present to sign a petition in connection with it. After 
which the meeting adjourned. E. L. D., See. 


TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation was held Third month 27, with the president, W. 
Maxwell Marshall, in the chair. After roll-call the minutes 
of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The program for the evening opened with ‘‘ A Synopsis of 
Frank R. Stockton’s work as related to Friends,’’ assigned 
to Florence Tittenson. For answer she read ‘‘ The Man in 
the Auger Hole.”’ 

Next was a reading from Maria Webb's book ‘‘ The 
Penns and Peningtons,’’ by Nellie Turnbull. The portion 
read related to William Penn's treaty of peace with the 
Indians. Voltaire said that it was the only one ever made 
without an oath, and the only one that was never broken 
After a brief silence the meeting adjourned. 

M. D. B., Sec. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Hopewell, Va., was held Third month 26. 

The president opened the meeting by reading the third 
chapter of John. The roll being called, the attendance was 
unusually good. Minutes of last meeting were read and 
approved. Reports from the varipus committees were then 
read. 

Hugh S. Lupton being absent, Mary S. Lupton read the 
paper prepared by Ellwood Trueblood for the Richmond Con- 
ference. Florence Dell Branson, for the Literature, read 
‘‘An Old Meeting-house.’’ Cassie Pidgeon, on Discipline, 
took quotations from the Friends’ Discipline. Current Topics 
by Anna M. Bond. 

‘* Ts it consistent with Friends’ principles to give prizes in 
social games ?’’ was referred to Lydia W. Irish, who thought 
‘it would not have been consistent for early Friends, but that 
times are changing.’’ She also spoke, of prizes being offered 
at various schools for good behavior. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed. It was said that prizes offered as a reward 
became an incentive to application or good behavior, while in 
social games they encourage a disposition to get something for 
nothing. 

After a few moments of silence the meeting adjourned. 

ANNIE J. REES, Sec. 


HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Young Friends’ Association met 
Chird month 25, at the home of Nehemiah and Sarah Brown. 
After the business of the evening was transacted a paper was 
read by Lou Rall, subject, ‘‘ Thoughts; Whence Cometh, 
Whither Goeth ?’’ The paper was something quite different 
from those heretofore presented, touching upon Occultism and 
Mental Science. The writer believes that thoughts are trans- 
ferred from one person to another. Eminent scientists have 
of late been experimenting along these lines, and many inter- 
esting discoveries have been made. 

After an interesting discussion of the paper the meeting 
adjourned, to meet Fourth month 21, at the home of James 
and Margaret Plummer.’ Paper by Lauretta H. Nichols. 

W. C. Moore, Cor. Sec. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 

WHEN my husband was traveling through Siberia as a member 
of the Transportation Commission (sent out from Chicago) he 
became acquainted with Prince Hilkoff, Imperial Director of 
Railways. The Prince and his attendants met the Commis- 
sion at Krasnoyarsk, in his private train,—which was the first 
to pass over the newly laid track of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way,—and conducted the party some fourteen hundred miles 
to St. Petersburg. When I heard of Prince Hilkoff being 
with the Doukhobors in Canada, 1 supposed him to be the 
same person, and wrote him a letter of welcome to America, 
and sympathy with the interesting body of people in his 
charge. Then I learned that he (in Canada) is the nephew 
of the Director of the Railways. Rn Fo De 

Detroit, Mich. 

‘It is most fitting,’’ a friend writes, ‘‘ that Friends should 
feel even more than common interest and sympathy in the 
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Doukhobor people, who have so heroically accepted persecu- 
tion in upholding Christian principles. May the influence of 
their example extend across the border into our own land !"’ 


capable and intelligent of the Doukhobors were banished to 
Siberia, for a term of eighteen years, ‘‘cannot something be 
done to free these exiles ?’’ 


1 want to say to you that the INTELLIGENCER is invaluable | 
I look | 


to me, situated as I am here, separated from Friends. 
with deep interest for its coming every Seventh-day, and 
read it all. Jp aK De 

Commonwealth, Ga. 

‘‘The division superintendent of the railroad’’ (the 
Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé, in California), ‘‘ told me 
that among the best laborers they had on the road were the 
Mojave Indians. Practically all of them—the remnant of 
the tribe—are thus employed.’’ So a friend writes, in a 
private letter. 


Henry C. Ash, of Philadelphia, (son of our friends | 


Samuel and Sarah Ash), who went to Alaska a year or more 
ago, remains there, and has been engaged recently in pro- 
moting the opening of improved roads to Atlin, on Atlin 
Lake. Heis making his home, at present, in the interior, 
north of Skagway. His health is very good, the out-door life 
appearing to be favorable. 

I think we are all here in full and hearty sympathy with 
the stand the INTELLIGENCER has taken on the present war 
situation ;—for we have war yet, though the peace treaty has 
been signed. B. iy. }. 

Hitchcock, Ind. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
CARETAKER AT FAIRHILL. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
THE caretaker of Fair Hill cemetery, Wm. H. Meloney, hav- 
ing resigned, the committee have appointed Alfred A. Long- 
shore, with whom all contracts should be made for the care of 
lots and graves, after Third month 1, 1899. 


ALFRED OGDEN, Sup’t and Treas. 
1117 W. Lehigh Avenue, Phila. 


CONFERENCE PROGRAM. 
INTELLIGENCER : 
We are informed that the executive committee of the Con- 
ference of the Young Friends’ Associations that met in Phila- 
delphia on Third month 25 made a new departure in arrang- 


Editors FRIENDS’ 


ing for the meeting in Philadelphia, in Fifth month. 


papers on thesame subject, as has been the custom in the past. 
While the committee still adheres to the habit of appointing 
some One to open the discussion, they have limited that per- 


son to five minutes time thus practically doing away with two | 


papers on one subject. 


For this move, they deserve our 
thanks. 


This change should have been made years ago. 


For after the first meetings of the Friends’ Associations it | 


was seen that there would be no dearth of speakers,~and 


therefore, no necessity for appointing any one to open the dis- | 
cussion or, as has been the fact, two papers on the same | 


subject, often independent of each other. 
There can be but one reason for appointing a person to 


open the discussion, and that is that it may not drag for want 
of someone to begin it. 


the speakers diffident, or even in a local association, but in 


the conferences of the Young Friends’ Associations, the case 


is entirely different. For at these meetings the trouble has 
not been to find speakers, but for the speakers to find an 
opportunity to speak. 


paper on the same subject had been omitted, most if not all 


of these members would have had an opportunity to be | 


heard. 


fallen. 





Instead | 
of following in the old ruts, they have decided not to have two | 


This custom might be well for a | 
cross-roads debating club, where the members are few and | 


I have attended a number of these | 
conferences, and have noticed that many failed to be recog- 
nized by the chairman for want of time, where if the second | 
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What is said against two paperson the same subject at the 


| conference of the Young Friends’ Association applies with 


| still greater force to such conferences as those at Chappaqua 
And she adds, referring to the fact that several of the most 


and Swarthmore. In talking on this subject with a prominent 
member of the Society, he remarked that he heard a great 


| deal of dissatisfaction expressed at the Swarthmore Confer- 
| ence in regard to taking up so much time with two papers on 


the same subject. 

While we may feel disposed to blame the committees of 
these associations, yet the fault is really ours, for have we not 
adhered to that Friendly habit of appointing the same members 
on these committees year after year, many of whom have held 
their present position since the organization of these confer- 
ences? This should not be so. We should try to appoint at least 
one new member on these committees each year, and thus en- 
deavor to infuse new thought into its action. This method 
would do much to keep the committees out of the grooves 
into which the old committees of both organizations have 
JOHN R. SATTERTHWAITE. 
Trenton, N. /. 


A TRIBUTE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I wish to offer a short tribute to the memory of our de- 
ceased Friend Daniel Underhill, of Jericho Monthly Meeting. 
The Society of Friends has met with a heavy loss in his 
death ; but we mourn not as those without hope, but trust 
that our loss is his eternal gain. He was born in 1826, the 
year before the separation in the Society of Friends. His 


| parents were Samuel J. and Mary Willets Underhill, of Jericho, 


then Queens county, N. Y. His sister Phebe, also a valued 

member of the Society, married Elias H. Seaman, a grandson 

of Elias Hicks. Accustomed to the Society usages and tra- 

ditions, he was indeed an authority in all technical matters. 

He married Caroline Post, of Westbury. JESSE MERRITT. 
Farmingdale, New York, Third month 20. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


THE FIRST SPRING BIRD. 


LONG on a weary couch I had lain, 

With parching lips and throbbing brain, 

It seemed the night would never be o'er, 

1 longed for the daylight more and more. 


Yet I counted the hours, one by one— 
Sometimes how weary time will run ! 
The night without seemed dark and deep 
I slept a broken and troubled sleep. 


*Twas thus the weary night had passed, 
But the blessed daylight came at last. 
The first gray streak of light soon grew 
Into great broad fields of pearly blue. 


The snowy twigs were gleaming bright, 

In that first red gush of morning light, 

And the only sound that could be heard 

Were the plaintive notes of the first spring bird. 


Like dew on a parched and drooping flower 
Was the sweet little song in this lone hour : 
A feeling of thankfulness filled my breast, 
And I heeded not the want of rest. 


The organ’s peal may be music to some, 
Others might choose the martial drum ; 
Ivory keys when touched by the fair 
Have charmed humanity everywhere ; 


But sweeter music was never heard 

Than the soft clear notes of that little bird ; 

And so free to all, on sea and land, 

For the chords were touched by God's own hand. 


I listened long, for it seemed to me 

Like the voice of that One on the troubled sea ; 

It breathed o'er my spirit like healing balm, 

The waves were hushed, and the sea was calm. 
Richmond, Indiana. ESTHER S. WALLACE. 








THE SUPREME ISSUE. 
Senator George F. Hoar, of Massachusetts, in a letter (dated 


Second month 4) in reply to an address from many leading citizens of 
Boston. (The letter was made public on the 30th ult. ) 


Tue blood of the slaughtered Filipinos, the blood 
and the wasted health and life of our own soldiers, is 
upon the heads of those who have undertaken to buy 
a people in the market like sheep, or to treat them as 
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lawful prize and booty of war; to impose a govern- | 


ment on them without their consent, and to trample 
under foot not only the people of the Philippine 
Islands, but the principles upon which the American 
republic itself rests. : 

The law of righteousness and justice, on which 
the great and free American people should act, and 
in the end, I am sure, will act, depends not on par- 


allels of latitude and meridians of longitude or points | 


of the 
and forever. 
declared it in 1776. It is as binding upon William 
McKinley to-day as it was upon George Washington 
or Abraham Lincoln. The only powers of govern- 
ment the American people can recognize are just 
powers, and those powers rest upon the consent of 
the governed. 

The question the American people are now con- 
sidering, and with which they are about to deal, is 
not a question of a day, or of a year, or of an ad- 
ministration, or of a century. It is to affect and 
largely determine the whole future of the country. 


compass. It is the same yesterday, to-day, 


It is as true now as when our fathers | 


| the Filipino ‘* capital."’ 
the Filipinos, and was partly burned. 


We can recover from a mistake in regard to other | 


matters which have interested or divided the people, 
however important or serious. Tariffs and currency 
and revenue laws, even foreign wars, all these, as 
Thomas Jefferson said, “are billows that will pass 
under the ship.” But if the Republic is to violate 
the law of its being, if it is to be converted into an 
empire, not only the direction of the voyage is to be 
changed, but the chart and the compass are to be 
thrown away. We have not as yet taken the irre- 
vocable step. Before it is taken let the voice of the 
whole people be heard. 


Scenes in the Philippine War. 


An Associated Press despatch from Manila, last week, con- | 
tains the following, which we print just as it appeared in the | 


daily newspapers, and without comment : 
‘*The country between Marilao and Manila presents a 
picture of desolation. Smoke is curling from hundreds of ash 


heaps, and the remains of trees and fences torn by shrapnel | 


are to be seen everywhere. 
country is as if it had been swept by acyclone. The roads 
are strewn with furniture and clothing dropped in flight by 
the Filipinos. 

‘* The only persons remaining behind are a few aged per- 
sons, too infirm to escape. They camp beside the ruins of 
their former homes and beg passersby for any kind of assist- 
ance. The majority of them are living on the generosity of 
our soldiers, who give them portions of their rations. The 
dogs of the Filipinos cower in the bushes, still terrified and 
barking, while hundreds of pigs are to be seen busily search- 
ing for food. 

‘* Bodies of dead Filipinos are stranded in the shallows of 
the river or are resting in the jungle where they crawled to 
die or were left in the wake of the hurriedly retreating army. 
These bodies give forth a horrible odor, but there is no time 
at present to bury them. 

‘* The inhabitants who fled from Marilaoand Meycauayan 


The general appearance of the | 
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left in such a panic that on tables our soldiers found spread 
money and valuables and in the rooms were trunks contain- 
ing other property of value. This was the case in most of the 
houses deserted. They were not molested by our soldiers, 
but the Chinese who slip in between the armies are looting 
when they can, and have taken possession of several houses, 
over which they raised Chinese flags, some of which were 
torn down. 

‘An old woman was found hidden in a house at 
Meycauayan yesterday just dead, apparently from fright and 
hunger.”’ 

A report from F. A. Blake, of California, whois in charge 


| of the work of the Red Cross Society, at Manila, was published 


| enforced throughout every part of the archipelago. 


last week. He wrote just a week after the fighting actually 
commenced two months ago, and he thus describes the scene at 
the end of the first day's operation : 

‘*] never saw such execution in my life, and hope never 
to see such sights as met me on all sides as our little corps 
passed over the field, dressing wounded—legs and aims 
nearly demolished, total decapitation, horrible wounds in 
chests and abdomens, showing the determination of our 
soldiers to kill every native in sight. The Filipinos did stard 
their ground heroically, contesting every inch, but proved 
themselves unable to stand the deadly fire of our well-trained 
and eager boys in blue. I counted seventy-nine dead natives 
in one small field, and learn that on the other side of the river 
their bodies were stacked up for breastworks."’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE fighting in the island of Luzon continued last week. 
The United States forces were pushed forward, and on the 
31st ult., captured the native town, Malolos, which has been 
The place had been set on fire by 
They retired toward 
the more mountainous country farther north, and had evidently 
been preparing to do so, Aguinaldo having left two or three 
days earlier. 

The advance to Malolos had_ been slow, the United States 
troops, (commanded by General MacArthur), having con- 
sumed six days and a half in moving twenty-six miles. North 
of Malolos, the country is still more rough and difficult for 
military operations. 

THE news reports from Manila are all under military 
censorship, and are therefore regarded with doubt. Dis- 
patches on the 2nd and 3d instant, reported the Filipino 
forces scattered and disorganized, and the end of the war pro- 
bably near. On the 4th it was reported that the Filipinos 
were still making a vigorous defense, and had a considerable 
force at Calumpit, about five and one-half miles north of 
Malolos, with intrenchments. The dispatch added that it 
was ‘‘expected that hard fighting will be necessary to dis- 
lodge them at that point and at San Fernando, where 
Aguinaldo is supposed to be.. Large rivers strengthen both 


positions. The Montana regiment had one man killed and 
three wounded. Twenty-five men were prostrated by the 
heat.”’ 


Ir is stated by Herbert Meyrick, (of the ‘‘American Agri- 
culturist,"’ and ‘‘ New England Homestead'’), that letters 
written home by private soldiers from Pacific Coast States, 
now in the Philippine Islands, are very unfavorable to the war 
now being carried on, and ‘‘emphasize the complications 
brought on by the policy of subjugation.’’ The Governor of 
Nebraska declined to approve a resolution passed by the 
Legislature commending the service of the regiment from that 
State, because it contained language justifying the war. 

THE Commissioners sent to Manila by President McKinley, 
(President Schurman, of Cornell, Admiral Dewey, General 
Otis, ex-Minister Denby, and Prof. Worcester), issued a pro- 
clamation to the Filipinos. It represents the President's good 
will, promises reforms, and asserts the aim of the United 
States to be the welfare and the elevation of the Filipinos, but 
says the supremacy of the United States must and will be 
‘« The 
most ample liberty of self-government will be granted to the 
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Philippine people which is reconciliable with the maintenance 
of just, stable, and economical administration of public affairs 
and compatible with the sovereign and international rights 
and obligations of the United States.’’ 

In the Samoan islands, in the South Pacific Ocean, where 
the United States, England, and Germany have for several 
years exercised a tripartite authority, there have been serious 
troubles recently, owing to the death of the native chief, or 
‘‘King.’’ The German officials have taken the side of one 
faction among the natives, and those'of the United States and 
England support another faction. Last week, the United 
States crusier Philadelphia, commanded by Admiral Kautz, 
and an English warship ‘‘shelled’’ some of the native vil- 
lages, ‘‘intermittently for eight days."’ Complications with 
Germany have been narrowly avoided. The orders given at 
Washington to Admiral Kautz are said to have been impru- 
dently drawn. 

AN official message, representing the Czar of Russia, was 
issued on the 3oth ult., by his ambassador at London, thank- 
ing all who had sent appreciative words concerning The Hague 
Conference. The message is as follows : 

‘* Numberless expressions of gratitude have reached the 
Emperor of Russia from all countries for the initiative which 
his imperial highness has magnanimously taken with a view 
of alleviating the heavy burden caused by the present arma- 
ments. The Emperor has commanded his ambassador to 
convey his majesty’s thanks to all who, either in addresses, 
letters, telegrams, or in any other way, have expressed their 
adhesion to his humanitarian work.”’ 

Ir is understood that Sir Julian Pauncefote, the English 
ambassador to the United States, will be one of England's 
representatives at The Hague Conference, ‘‘and the other may 
be of even higher rank.’’ Lord Rosebery has been sug- 
gested, but he is an imperialist. Many, even among his 
party opponents, desire Lord Salisbury to go himself. Arthur 
|. Balfour, the present leader in the House of Commons (Lord 
Salisbury’s nephew), is, a London dispatch says, ‘‘ a strong 
friend of peace,’’ and ‘‘ there is reason to suppose that the 
British ministry means to give its fullest support to the czar’s 


proposals, especially in the way of a mutual reduction of naval | 


and military estimates."’ 


Tue delegates of Germany to The Hague Conference it is 


Munich University, Professor Zorn, of the University of 


Koenigsberg, and two officers representing respectively the | 


army and the navy. 
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coat of paint and change 


of color will make your house 
look fresh and bright. 


to sell it will enhance the value of your 


fore a good investment if properly painted. 
To paint it. properly have Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil applied by a competent, 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
FR EE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 
able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Herr Okolicsanyi, Austrian minister to the Netherlands, and 
a military and legal attache. 

According to the Paris Gaw/ois .France will be represented 
in the conference by M. Leon Bourgeois and M. De Stour- 
malles, formerly French minister at The Hague. 

It is intimated that the American representatives will be 
Andrew D. White, United States ambassador to Germany, 
Charlemagne Tower, United States ambassador to Russia, 
and the United States minister to The Hague. 

SERIOUS marine disasters have occurred. A freight 
steamer, the Jorseman, from Liverpool, for Boston, struck 
in a fog, on Tom Moore's Ledge, on the coast near Marble- 
head, Mass., on the 29th ultimo. All on board, 102 in num- 
ber, were got off by the life savers. On the 30th, an excur- 
sion steamer, the S¢e//a, running from Southampton, England, 
to the Channel Islands, struck upon ‘‘the dreaded Casquet 
rocks near Alderney,’’ and was totally wrecked. There were 
about 210 persons on board, and early despatches said that 
from 70 to 100 were reported lost. 

DuRING last month, two hundred and fifty new corpora- 
tions, most of them ‘‘trusts’’ or ‘‘ combines,’ with very 
large nominal capital, were granted charters at Trenton, under 
the general law of New Jersey. The total capital of those 
authorized to issue stock and bonds of over $1,000,000 each 
amounts to $1,111,750,000. The incorporation fees received 
from these companies by the Secretary of Stateamount to 
$126,000. The average capital stock of the 250 companies is 
$4,447,000. The industries represented include woolen manu- 
facture, sixty-five millions ; ice, sixty millions ; cast iron pipe, 
thirty millions ; ship-building, thirty millions ; steam pumps, 
twenty-seven millions ; beet sugar, twenty millions ; fruit, 
twenty millions; salt, twelve millions; brick, ten millions, 
school furnitures, ten millions. 


A DISPATCH from Atlanta, Georgia, on the Ist inst., says 
that the ‘‘ convict lease’’ system of that State has ended and 
all of the State convicts—about twenty-four hundred—pass 
from the control of various lessees to the direct charge of the 
State. Hereafter the State will work the convicts, under 
supervision of State guards, and the men will be fed and im- 
prisoned in State convict camps. Although their labor will 
be sold, the convicts will be worked and punished under 
Georgia officers. ‘* The lease system had been in existerce 


| thirty years, and its abuses were so great that public senti- 
said will be Count von Munster, Professor von Stengel, of the | 


ment demanded its.abolition.’’ 


—Rudyard Kipling sent out a card to the press on the 


| 2nd instant, thanking all for their messages of sympathy. He 
The representatives of Austria will be Count Welserheim, | 


got out of bed that ‘« day for the first time since his illness.’’ 





EIGHTY-SIX per cent, of railway tickets 
issued in England are for third-class. 


FATHER: ‘‘ When women get to vot- 
ing, if they ever should, they will be found 
| wearing the party yokes as meekly as the 

men."’ Daughter: ‘‘ They won't if yokes 
| are not in fashion.’’—[ Exchange. } 


If you want 


‘* Look at me!” exclaimed the lead- 
ing lawyer. ‘‘I never took a drop of 
medicine in my life, and I'm as strong as 
any two of your patients put together !"’ 
‘Well, that’s nothing,’’ retorted the 
physician. ‘‘I never went to law in my 
life, and I'm as rich as any two dozen of 
your clients put together !"’ 


IN a small village in the south of Scot- 
| land an elder in the parish church was one 
| day reproving an old woman, who was 

rather the worse for liquor, by saying, 
‘¢ Sarah, don’t you know that you should 
fly from the tempter?’’ Sarah (not too 
| well pleased): ‘‘ Flee yersel’."’ Elder: 
| Oh, Sarah, I have flown.’’ Sarah: 


Louisville. ae , ‘‘ Aweel, I think ye’ll be nane the waur o' 
National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


anither flutter.’’— [Scottish-American. ] 


; 
' 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


Tue Navy Department of the United States is about issuing 
advertisements for bids for supplying 24,000 tons of armor 
plate for war ships. It is supposed that this could be fur- 
‘nished for about $400 a ton, making the whole cost about 
$9,600,000. For a portion of it, however, Congress restricted 
the cost to $300 aton, and it is not expected that bidders at 
this rate will be found, so that this part of the work may have 
to wait the action of another Congress. 


—Minnesota is adopting a plan for replenishing land that 
has been stripped of its timber. The State will hold all the 
lands that come into its possession, seed them with white 
pine and secure the revenue as the trees mature. Eight hun- 
dred thousand acres have already passed into the hands of the 
State, and it is expected that this amount will be increased to 
3,000,000 acres in a few years, taxes being left unpaid by the 
lumbermen after the timber has been stripped off. The State 
expects a net revenue of $1 an acre, but the principal benefit 
will be the restoration of the timber lambs. 


—Our growing commerce with the new possessions in the 
far Pacific is most encouraging. Our exports this month to 
the Philippines amount to several thousand American youth 
with guns, and $1,500,000 in gold, while our imports there- 
from amount to only several hundred sick, wounded, and in- 
valided soldiers. As will be seen, the trade balance is 
heavily in our favor.—Sfringheld Republican. 

—President Diaz opened the spring session of the Mexican 
Congress on the Ist instant. His message showed an excel- 
lent condition of the national finances, with an increase of 
revenue in all branches. 


—Ex-President Harrison and ex-Secretary Tracy will sail 
on the 11th of next month for Paris, where they will act as 
counsel for Venezuela before the International Court of Arbi- 
tration, which meets in Paris on May 25. Chief Justice Fuller 
and Justice Brewer, who are arbitrators will probably go at 
the same time. 


—lIt is reported from Chicago that a serious shortage of 
vessels in the grain trade, which is likely to result in the 
diversion of a large traffic from the Jakes to the all-rail lines 
eastward, is threatened forthe coming season. The shortage 
is due in a large degree to the heavy chartering in the iron 
ore trade. 


—The Quarantine Officer of the State Board of Horticul- 
ture of California has refused to permit the distribution of 
152,000 hop plants from Kent, England, on the ground that 
they are affected with hop vermin. The plants were to have 


‘been planted near Hopland and Ukiah. 


—In the Supreme Court of the United States, at Wash- 
ington, on the 3d inst., a decision was handed down by Jus- 
tice Peckham confirming the validity of the War Revenue 
act imposing taxes upon the transactions of Boards of Trade 
and similar institutions and upon transactions at stock yards. 


—The ‘‘canteen"’ system will probably not be discon- 
tinued in the army. United States Attorney-General Griggs, 
(formerly Governor of New Jersey), gives his opinion that the 
law recently passed by Congress does not prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors through the canteen system as heretofore 
orgnaized, except that no officer or enlisted man can be de- 
tailed for duty in the canteen to sell liquor. 


The Dinner Pail 


is a little 8-page monthly, published by “ Silent 
Workers,” an incorporated company of Friends, 
in the interest of helpful educational work they 
are doing for the world. Character-building is 
their aim; ‘‘ Others’’ is their motto. Annual 
subscription 25 cents; stamps will do. Can 
you spare this much for “ others,’’ or send 
postal for sample copy. Address ‘* Silent 
Workers,’’ 934-936 Harrison street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., U. S. A. 

‘The Dinner Pail will be whatever its friends 
make it,"’ writes an interested Friend. 


Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 


TELEPHONE 5807. 
| 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 


ocean steamer, going at nineteen knots an 
hour, will move more than two miles after 
its engines have been stopped and re- 
versed. 


Los ANGELES draws its electricity from 
a turbulent mountain river ninety miles 
away. The 12,000 horse power runs 
street cars and machinery and supplies the | 
city with light and heat. There is less 
loss of energy than was expected. 


EXPERIMENTS seem to show that a large 
| 


Many of the tall, old houses in the resi- 
dential streets and even squares of the | 
inner belt of London, which less than a 
century ago were the houses of the well- 
to-do, have been cut up into tenements in 
the perpetual search for rooms to live. 


| Station, Philadelphia. 


There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


TO OLD POINT COMFORT, RICHMOND, AND WASH- 
INGTON UNDER PERSONAL ESCORT. 


The next six-day personally-conducted tour 
to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washing- 
ton via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
New York and Philadelphia on Seventh-day, 
Fourth month 15. 

Tickets, including transportation, meals en 
route in both directions, transfers of passengers 
and baggage, hotel accommodations at Old 
Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington, and 
carriage ride about Richmond will be sold at 
rate of $34 00 from New York, Brooklyn, and 
Newark; $32.50 from Trenton; $31.09 from 
Philadelphia, and proportionate rates from other 
Stations. 


Black Dress Textures 


Our showing of Black Dress Tex- 
tures is concededly as fine as any 
ever made in Philadelphia. Judge 
the prices of all by these few. 


All-wool French finish Serge, surah 
twill, double-width. 
Special price, 25 cents a yard. 
All-wool Plain Black Challis, usually 
40 cents. 
Special price, 31 cents a yard. 
English Mohair Brilliantine, brilliant 
lustre, 45 inches wide. 
Special price, 50 cents a yard. 
All-wool Grenadine Voile, a very desira- 
ble light weight fabric, 45 inches wide, 
excellent value. 
Special price, 75 cents a yard. 
English Mohair Brilliantine, a rich 
quality with a brilliant, high lustre, 45 
inches wide, the regular $1.00 quality. 
Special price, 75 cents a yard. 
| All-wool Black Cheviot Suiting, the 
proper weight for Spring dresses, sponged 
and shrunk, 48 inches wide. 
Special price, $1.00 a yard. 


Samples sent upon request. 


OLD POINT COMFORT ONLY. 


Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, including 
luncheon on going trip, one and three-fourths 
day's board at that place, and good to return 
direct by regular trains within six days, will be 
sold in connection with this tour at rate of 
$15 00 from New York; $13.50 from Trenton ; 
$12.50 from Philadelphia, and proportionate 
rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 789 Broad Street. Newark, N. J. ; 
or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street >tation, Philadelphia. 


LAST TWO TOURS TO WASHINGTON UNDER PER 
SONAL ESCORT. | 


The last two of the present series of Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad three-day personally conducted 
tours to Washington, D. C., will leave Fourth 
month 20, and tifth month 11, The tact 
$14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Phila. | 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other | 
points, includes transportation, hotel accommo- 
dations, and Capitol guide fees. An experi- 
enced Chaperon will also accompany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information 
apply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 
Broadway, New York; 789 Broad Street, 
Newark, N. J.; or address Geo W. Boyd, As- 
sistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 


| Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address orders ‘' Depariment C."" 


| Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





_ FRIENDS’ INTE LLIGENCER 








NOTICES. 


*,* Abington First-day School Union will be 
held in Friends’ meeting-house, Abington, Pa., 
Seventh-day, Fourth month 15, at toa.m. All 
interested Friends are cordially invited. 

Conveyances can be obtained at Jenkintown 
Station for both North and South bound trains. 

Mary H. Forman, Clerks 
Josepu S. Evans, \ a 

*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Fourth month : 

9. Washington. 

16. Aisquith >t., Baltimore. 

23. Fawn Grove, Md. 

30. Sandy Spring, Md. 

MARTHA S, TOWNSEND. 

*,* The Philanthropic Committee of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting will hold a meeting at 
Old Springfield meeting-house, N. J., on First- 
day, Fourth month 16, 1899, at 2.30 p. m. 

Amanda Deyo of Philadelphia expects to be 
present and address the meeting Subject, 
‘*The New Peace Crusade: Solid facts for 
Church and State.’’ 

All are cordially invited. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk. 

*,* A Conference under the care of Western 
Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on Temperance 
and Philanthropic Work, will be held in the 
meeting-house at Hockessin, Delaware, on First- 
day, Fourth month 16, at 2 o clock p. m 

Mary Heald Way is expected to address the 
Conference on Temperance. All interested are 
cordially invited to be present. 

Horace L, Ditwortu, Clerk. 

*.* The regular meeting of Concord First-day 
School Union will be held at Swarthmore meet- 
ing-house, on Seventh day, Fourth month 15, 
1899, convening at10 a. m. All interested are 
invited to attend. 

HERBERT P. WorTH, Clerks 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, \ — 


*,* The united First-day evening meetings 
( Philadelphia), during Fourth month, will be at 
Fourth and Green streets at 7.30 o’clock. All 
are invited. 

*,* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarterly Meeting, 
will be held at Kennett Square on First-day, 
Fourth month 9, 1899, to convene at 3 o’clock 
p m. SAMUEL H. BrooMELt, Clerk. 


*.* A meeting of the Salem First-day School 
Union will be held at Friends’ meeting-house, 
Woodstown, N. J., Fourth month 8, 1899, at 10 
o'clock a m. 

The subject for discussion is, ‘‘ How can 
Friends best inculcate Peace principles ? ” 
A cordial invitation extended to all 
ested. Joun G. Borton, 

Louisa PowkLt, 


inter- 
\ Clerks. 
*,* The Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit the smaller branches will at- 
tend meetings as follows : 
FouRTH MONTH : 
16. West Philadelphia, 11 a. m. 
30. Fairhill, 3.30 p. m. 
FIFTH MONTH : 
21. Merion, 10.30 a. m. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 


“— Cork | newspaper published a a report 
of an open-air political meeting, in which 
this paragraph appeared: ‘‘ Mr. M. A. 
Brennan next spoke at much length in his 
usual happy style, but from the distance 
we were wholly unable to catch the pur- 
port of his remarks.’ 
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WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
Manufacturing Optician. 


118 South Fifteenth St., (4th door bel. Chestnut St.), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
WALL PAPERS. 


All Grades. Estimates Given. 
Window Shades [lade to Order. 


902 Spring Garden St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. RK. R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND CC) A L_ FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection. 


Pasteur Thermometers 
FOR STERILIZING BABY’S FOOD 
Ma'led to any acdress for 60 Cents 


H, C. BODEN & CO., aa atm 
S.E Cor, 13th and Walnut Sts. 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


PAPI IEP II INI Wl Ee PO 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


PRILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Scenic 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
SPEED. 
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Are 
You Going 
To California? 


The 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
Through 


dining car, and observation 
car with spacious parlor, 


California Limited, Santa 


speediest service. 


especially for use of ladies.and 
children. 23 days Chicago 


to Los Angeles. 
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Address General Passenger Office, 


The Aichison, Topeka & Sania Fe Rollway, 


CHICAGO. 
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RIBNDS’ IN TELLIGENCER _ 


ROYAL povorn 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


lhe Provident Life ana 1 Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE,  wetdnn RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- 
ASA .. “ane Manager of Insurance Departmen 
ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust O 
Assistant t Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL. DESIRABLE t FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 
carta, $1,000,000 


me GIRARD __ sso sis 
mr o> TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
on DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


President, 


Secreta 
HARRY F. WEST, 


and Treasurer, 
HENR 


C. BROWN. 








EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS: 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, 


Treas. and Sec’y. N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAG E, Ass’t Sec’y. & t ACKSON, Ass’t to Pres, and Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
WicitaMm _H. Jenks, 
Georce Tucker Bisenam, 
ENJAMIN W. Ric HARDS, Wituiam H. Gaw, 
Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemserton S. Hut HINSON, 


Errincuam B. Morris, 


Gro. H. McFabpen, 
— A. Brown, Jr., 


Henry TaTNatt, 

Isaac H. Croruier, 

Joun C. Sims, 
Josian M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
I ISEPH L. JONES. 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 





GEORGE B. COCK, 
Law Te 1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 1-42-25 D. 


Convention »>STENOGRAPHER. 
Science 
14 South Broad Street, Philadelphia. 
Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, Germantown. 


Telephone 2-28-25-A. 


flowers for 
and lawn. Plant in 
pots for ————— | — 
set out when — is 


pi cha < usters of | lily. iy-like 
and elegant foliage. 
4 for 25 Cents 


Including DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
—The darkest and richest crimson 
Canna, and 

1 Levely Pink, 


1 
1 Rich Variegated, 
ive roots, sure to bloom 
New. Fleral Guides 
124 pages, tells about 400 other Choice Fle 


CONARD & JONES C0., Wee Gace Pas Pa. 


Manufacturers, 
ieee and Printers, 
Artists’ Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
All Booxs furnished at as low 
elsewhere. Friends’ Books and Lit- 


relating to the Kindergarten and 
School. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


prices as they can be purchased j 


erature a specialty. Also everything ¢ 


6” GILT EDGE GOLD 
MORTGAGES 


in large and small amounts, 
upon properties in thriving 
and rapidly growing city in 
New York State. Principal 
and interest guaranteed by 
strong institution. 


For full information apply to 


AMOS M. GOVER, 


22 E. 42d St., New York City. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
Be 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 534 pr ct Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invit 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wesster, M. WesstER, 
President Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 

Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
jeposits. 


A CHEAP, NEAT, CONVENIENT 


BINDER FOR 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Interest allowed on 


Will hold a full year, by packing close. 
Better, if used for half year. 

Price, 25 cents, including postage, if sent by 
mail. 

By having your papers together, you have at 
the end of the’ year a valuable volume, of over 
1000 pages of reading matter. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 





